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The  Conquest  of  Quality 


** Above  all  I  value  public  respect 
for  the  car  that  bears  my  name,* 


In  the  heat  of  competitive  eflfort 
there  inevitably  arises  temptation 
to  expedient  and  compromise. 

But  those  who  are  truly  great  go 
resolutely  forward;  scorning  in- 
feriority; holding  high-mindedly  to 
high  standards;  knowing  that  for 
them  their  least  must  be  their  best. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  won 
for  the  words  "Made  in  America" 
an  international  celebrity  and 
world-wide  honor. 

This  is  the  way  America  has  come 
to  her  glory  as  the  greatest  man- 
ufacturing nation  of  all  the  world. 

And  this  is  the  Nash  way.  For 
C.  W.  Nash  is  not  the  man  to 
countenance  any  deviation  from 
the  rugged  principles  of  integrity 
that  govern  his  manufacturing 
practice. 

To  him  quality  is  one  thing  and 
only  one.  Anything  less  is  some- 
thing else;  you  may  give  it  your 
own  name. 

And  today  in  every  American  town 
and  city,  on  every  boulevard  and 
highway,  Nash  is  demonstrating 
anew  the  power  and  potency  of 
quality. 

Week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
sales  are  rising  steadily  higher 
and  higher. 


C.  W.  NASH 

Production,  again  and  again,  has 
been  greatly  increased,  and  still 
the  magic  attraction  of  quality 
keeps  calling  up  new  armies  of 
buyers  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  have  bought,  and  to  swell 
next  month*s  business  above  that 
of  last  month. 

For  twelve  successive  months 
Nash  sales  and  production  have 
swept  far  past  the  records  set  by 
the  corresponding  months  a 
year  ago. 

Never  has  the  nation  witnessed 
a  more  brilliant  success. 

It  is  a  heartening  thing  to  see  for 
every  man  and  woman  who  be- 
lieves in  the  principle  and  practice 
of  business  honesty. 

It  testifies  eloquently  to  the  in- 
herent good  judgment  of  the 
American  automobile  buying 
public. 

And  now  with  new  models  on  dis- 
play everywhere,  offering  an  even 
greater  measure  of  quality,  the  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  purchasers 
is  eclipsing  everything  that  has 
gone  before. 

All  because  Nash  is  Quality  and 
Quality  is  Nash,  and  the  nation 
knows  iU 


THE  NASH  MOTORS  CO.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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Eliminate  side- sway  and  sagging 


The 
Simmons  Ace 


Simmons  patent- 
ed stabilizers,  act- 
ing like  automo- 
bile shock  absorb- 
ers, prevent  side- 
swayandsag.  An 
exclusive  feature. 


Spring-tiedfor  luxurious  comfort 


302  small,  fine 
coils  tiethe99big 
Ace  spirals  to- 
getherat  bothtop 
andcenter.  Note 
the  great  extra 
comfort  this  gives. 


The  Ace,  the  finest  open-box  spring 
built,  lasts  longer,  costs  only  $21 


The  Simmons  Ace  spring  cush- 
ions you  in  matchless  comfort  for 
years  after  other  makes  are  carted 
away  by  the  junk  man. 

Tempered  steel  wire,  shaped  to 
special  design,  makes  its  99  main 
spirals  more  responsive  and  silent 
and   adds  years   to   their  youth. 

Tying  both  their  centers  and  tops 
with  302  small  lively  coils  keeps 
them  upright  and  lets  each  carry 
its  own  load.  Stift  wire  center  ties 
restrict  if  ee  action  of  main  spirals 
in  all  other  open-box  springs  sold. 

Two  patented  stabilizers,  exclu- 
sively  Simmons,  eliminate   side- 


sway  and  spreading  and  prevent 
The  Ace  from  growing  lop-sided. 
Longer  life  is  added,  too,  by  the 
heavy  top  border  rod  and  the  round- 
corner  frame  of  riveted  angle  steel. 

In  lasting  economy,  the  double- 
deck  Ace  has  no  equal.  Your  mer- 
chant can  also  supply  Simmons 
springs  in  all  types — box,  coil, 
wire  fabric  and  steel  strip.  Each 
is  the  best  the  world's  largest  bed- 
ding maker  can  build  at  its  price. 

Whatever  you  pay,  look  lor  the 
Simmons  label  before  you  buy. 
The  Simmons  Company,  666 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 


Different  freight  rates  make  price  of  The  Ace  slightly  higher  in  Rocky  Mountain  district  and  on  Pacific  Coast 
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For  ALL  Wisconsin 


We  deliver 
or  Prepay 
Freight  in 
Wisconsin 


(i«r  Pflltrg  -- 


We  are  here  to  serve  with  the  best  merchan- 
dise the  world  affords  at  prices  essentially  fair 
and  comparatively  low,  tendering  a  service 
that  knows  no  end  until  each  transaction  is 

satisfactory. 


C  W-  r  1 0  V>rl  L,  1  V  e(mp0i, 


Second  St.,  at  West  Water,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
Since  1856 


By  ALiL   means,   when   you   are   in   Milwaukee   see   the   wonderful  model  rooms  at  Fischer  s. 
They  are  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town.      Tell   'em  we  sent   you.     THE  EDITOR 
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THE  Rundle-Spence  line 
includes  —  sanitary 
drinking  fountains,  the  new- 
est types  of  bathroom  fix- 
tures, and  a  complete  range 
of  plumbing  fixtures  and 
supplies. 

RUNDLE-SPENCE  MFG.  CO. 

71  Fourth  St,     Milwaukee  ' 

RUNDLE-SPENCE 


Hello, 

Everybody! 

ooo 

"When  in  Madison 
drop  around  to 
see  us. 

We  have  a  choice 
collection  of  gifts 
from  many  lands. 

ooo 

The 


25c  a  copy,  one  year  $2.00.  two  years  $8.60, 

three   years   15.00.   in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Foreign,  $2.60   per  Year. 


j    Mouse-Around 
I         Gift  Shop 

I     416  STATE  STREET.   MADISON 
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American  Club 

Kohler,  Wisconsin 

The  Village  of  Kohler,  a  delight  to 
city  planners  everywhere,  surrounds 
the  making  of  Kohler  products  — 
enameled  f>!umbing  ware  and 
private  electric  plants  —  with  an 
tumosphere  which   fosters    quality 


/S  there  any  finer  bathtub  for  a  fine  bathroom  than 
the  Kohler  "Viceroy"  bath  —  from  the  architect's 
standpoint  or  the  plumber''s,  the  bather's  or  the 
housekeeper's? 

We  do  not  think  so.  No  matter  whether  the  bathroom 
is  to  be  simple  or  elaborate,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  completely  satisfactory  in  practicality,  sanitary 
fitness,  and  simple  beauty,  than  a  "Viceroy"  bath  with 
its  graceful  lines  and  its  rich  and  lustrous  covering  of  pure 
white  enamel. 

No  wonder  that  we  delight  to  sign  such  ware  with  our 
pride-mark — the  name  "Kohler"  unobtrusively  fused  into 
the  enamel. 

Kohler  Co.,  Founded  1873,  Kohler,  Wis.  -  Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

BRANCHES         IN         PRINCIPAL       CITIES 


KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 


Enameled  Vlumbinp  Ware 


Wisconsin  is  proud  of  Kohler,  both    the    Name,    the   Village,    and    the  Product — The  Editor. 
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''Know   Your  Own  State'' 


October,  1925 

Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Scholar,  Diplomat,  and  Wit 

By  Amos  B.  Carlile 


Still   Busy   hammering   out   ideas,   this   man   of  many  experiences  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  his  well-equipped  library. 


IF  you  were  as  smart  as  you  pretend 
to  be,  I'd  have  a  pass  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Anderson  to  her  husband. 
Mr.  Anderson  disliked  seeing  his  wife 
remain  at  home  while  her  neighbors, 
who  had  railroad  passes,  went  to  Chica- 
go to  do  their  shopping.  He  disliked  seeing 
her  stay  just  as  much  as  she  disliked 
staying.  However,  money  was  too  scarce 
to  buy  tickets,  and  Mr.  Anderson  was 
not  an  alderman,  city,  county,  or  state 
official  to  whom  passes  were  freely  is- 
sued. So.  under  the  circumstances,  Mrs. 
Anderson  was  compelled  to  refuse  the 
invitation  to  go  with  her  friends.    Some- 


what  disappointed,   she  had  thus  taken 
her  husband  to  task  about  it. 

A  little  nettled  by  her  remark,  Mr. 
Anderson  went  to  his  library  determined 
to  find  a  way  of  getting  a  railroad  pass. 
After  considerable  pondering  over  the 
matter  he  thought  of  a  scheme,  and  a 
few  days  later  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell, 
President  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  R.  R., 
received  the  following  letter: 

"Honorable  Alexander  Mitchell, 
"Ex-member  of  Congress, 
"President  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  etc., 
"Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"Sir: — Nearly    twenty     years     ago    a 


white-headed  Norwegian  apple-boy  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  on  you  at  your 
office  in  your  bank.  If  he  happened  to 
find  you  in  a  good  humor,  you  would 
select  with  the  greatest  care,  three 
beautiful,  red  Spitzenbergs  and  pay  the 
boy  five  cents,  and  many  a  time  you  made 
that  boy  happy.  That  little  white-headed 
apple-boy  was  I,  sir,  and  I  am  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  am  drawing  a  great  salary.  I  have 
also,  as  you  may  have  observed,  perpe- 
trated on  the  public  sundry  books  which 
are  returning  me  immense  dividends  in 
the  way  of  royalties.  The  facts  are,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  that  my  income  has  of  late  be- 
come  so   alarmingly   large   that   I   have 
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been  seriously  puzzled  as  to  how  to  get 
my  surplus  funds  properly  invested.  But 
I  have  finally  decided  to  invest  these  sur- 
plus funds  in  a  private  railroad  from 
Chicago  to  Madison  via  Milwaukee.  Now 
please  do  not  become  alarmed,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  as  my  private  road  is  not  to 
enter  into  serious  competition  with  the 
great  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  but  mine  is 
to  be  a  splendid  railroad  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments. I  shall  have  a  perfectly  lev- 
el and  well  ballasted  roadbed.  I  shall 
have  the  most  modern  locomotives  and 
most  skillful  engineers.  Mine  shall  be  all 
palace  and  dining  cars  with  the  most 
careful,  courteous,  and  accommodating 
conductors  and  attendants. 

"And  now,  sir,  when  this  projected 
road  of  mine  is  completed,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  give  to  yourself  and  lady  an 
annual  pass  as  a  token  of  recognition  of 
your  kindness  to  me  as  an  apple-boy  and 
I  shall  never  forget  to  renew  it  every 
new  year's  day.  But  now  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that,  inasmuch  as  it  will  take  some 
little  time  before  this  projected  road  of 
mine  will  be  completed,  you  might  be 
willing  to  let  me  and  my  wife  ride  on 
your  lines  in  anticipation  of  all  the  mag- 
nificent rides  you  and  your  lady  are  to 
have  on  mine." 

Soon  after  this  letter  reached  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  were 
riding  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  on 
passes  and  these  passes  were  renewed 
every  January  as  long  as  Mr.  Mitchell 
lived.  Such  was  the  ingenuity  of  the 
man  who  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Rasmus  B.  Anderson  first  saw  the 
light  on  January  12th,  1846,  on  a  little 
farm  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  nea^ 
the  town  of  Albion.  Here  he  lived  the 
life  of  the  ordinary  boy  on  a  pioneer 
farm.  He  wore  clothing  that  was  made 
in  the  home.  His  mother  not  only  made 
the  clothes,  but  she  also  made  the  cloth 
from  which  the  clothes  were  made.  He 
milked  cows,  drove  oxen,  helped  till  the 
ground  for  the  wheat  crop,  and  when  the 
crop  was  harvested,  he  went  with  his 
oMer  '-rotVpx-s  when  the  wheat  was 
hauled  to  Milwaukee,  to  market. 

Bjorn  Anderson,  father  of  Rasmus, 
died  when  Rasmus  was  four  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  left  on  the  farm  with 
eight  children,  Rasmus  being,  chronolog- 
ically, number  six.  Mrs.  Anderson  and 
her  children  managed  the  farm  until  the 
oldest  children  were  able  to  shift  for 
themselves,  then  she  married  again. 

Bjorn  Anderson  was  greatly  interest- 
ed in  education.  He  taught  his  children 
during  the  spare  time  that  he  had,  and 
he  also  employed  tutors  for  them.  He 
built  a  log  school  house  and  paid  for  it 
largely  with  his  own  money.  In  this 
school  house  Rasmus  received  his  start  in 
formal  education. 

When  fourteen  years  of  age,  Rasmus 
left  home  and  went  to  Milwaukee.  Here 
he  clerked  in  his  brother's  store  to  pay 
for  his  board  and  peddled  apples  to  earn 
spending  money.  After  one  year  in  Mil- 
waukee, he  decided  *^o  enter  school.  He 
became  a  student  in  Luther  College,  De- 
corah,  Iowa. 

"I  had  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man when  I  left  Milwaukee,"  said  Mr. 
Anderson.  "I  learned  it  in  what  is  per- 
haps the  best  way  to  learn  a  language — 


by  talking  with  those  wh6  speak  it. 
Many  of  my  brother's  customers  were 
German  speaking  people,  and  I  had  to 
learn  it  so  I  could  wait  upon  them  in  the 
store." 

Rasmus  spent  three  and  a  half  years 
at  Luther  College.  While  expenses  were 
not  great,  they  became  burdensome  to  a 
student  with  no  more  financial  support 
than  was  given  Rasmus.  During  the  last 
year,  he  and  his  roommate  boarded  them- 
selves. Commenting  on  this  last  year, 
Mr.  Anderson  said: 

"Twice  a  week  we  got  a  tin  pail  of 
soup  at  the  college,  and  the  balance  of 
my  food  during  the  whole  year  consisted 
of  bread  and  molasses,  excepting  that  I 
occasionally  was  invited  out  for  a  Sun- 
day dinner,  when,  one  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  I  took  in  a  good  supply." 

Upon  leaving  Luther  College,  Rasmus 
exhibited  an  inclination  which  later  be- 
came the  dominating  ambition  of  his  life. 
This  ambition,  when  fully  matured,  in- 
cluded two  things:  (1)  better  education- 
al advantages  for  the  Scandinavian- 
Americans,  and  (2)  world-wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  folk  lore,  the  literature,  and 
the  history  of  the  Scandinavians.  The 
former  occupied  the  attention  of  Rasmus 
immeditely  after  severing  his  connect 
tions  with  Luther  College,  while  the  lat- 
ter thrived  later  in  his  life. 

Fired  with  a  desire  to  offer  better  ed- 
ucational advantages  to  the  Scandinavi- 
an-Americans, Rasmus  planned  to  found 
a  school  that  would  be  organized  along 
lines  entirely  different  from  those  of 
Luther  College.  The  school  that  he 
would  found  would  be  Norwegian,  of 
course,  yet  it  should  offer  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  American  school  of  the  same 
order.  The  discipline  and  the  curriculum 
would  be  different  from  that  of  Luther 
College.  Instruction  should  be  offered  in 
the  Norwegian  language  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  would  be  taught.  With  this 
ideal  before  him,  Rasmus  set  to  work. 

After  considerable  effort  to  find  a  suit- 
able location  and  a  source  of  financial 
backing,  an  opportunity  came.  Albion 
Academy  seemed  almost  ready  to  close 
its  doors.  There  was  no  money  in  the 
treasury.  However,  it  had  buildings.  It 
had  room  for  several  hundred  students, 
but  had  enrolled  only  fifty.  Albion 
Academy  was  almost  surrounded  by  Nor- 
wegian settlements,  yet  there  were  only 
three  Norwegian  students  among  the 
fifty  enrolled.  Rasmus  met  with  the  trus- 
tees, told  them  his  plans,  cited  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  Norwegian  students 
to  Albion,  and  promised  to  begin  teach- 
ing without  a  salary.  Two  hours  after 
leaving  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  he 
was  notified  that  his  offer  had  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Rasmus  remained  at  Albion  Academy 
for  three  years,  campaigning  each  year 
among  the  Norwegian  settlements  for 
students  for  Albion  Academy.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  the  enrollment  had  in- 
creased from  fifty  to  three  hundred  stu- 
dents. Then,  through  the  unfaithfulness 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution  it  be- 
came financially  weak.  During  the  tur- 
moil of  financial  adjustment,  Rasmus  was 


given  an  opportunity  to  become  an  in- 
structor in  the  Wisconsin  University.  He 
resigned  at  Albion  and  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  Madison. 

At  the  university  the  second  phase  of 
the  two-fold  aim  in  the  life  of  Professor 
Anderson  began  to  assert  itself.  He  took 
his  small  library  of  Scandinavian  books 
to  the  university  with  him,  and  began 
trying  to  ci3ate  an  interest  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian languages  and  literature.  In 
this  effort  he  had  little  success.  His  col- 
leagues gave  him  no  encouragement.  To 
get  money  to  enlarge  his  library  he 
sought  help  from  outside  sources.  He  in- 
duced Ole  Bull,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  professor,  to  give  a  concert 
in  behalf  of  his  Scandinavian  library. 
The  concert  was  given  and  netted  $750. 
To  this  amount,  another  friend  added 
enough  to  make  a  total  of  $1000.  This 
money  was  spent  by  Professor  Anderson 
for  books,  while  he  was  in  Europe  with 
his  friend,  Ole  Bull. 

With  the  growth  of  his  library,  the  in- 
creased interest  of  University  students 
in  the  Scandinavian  languages,  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  translations  and  writing^s 
of  Professor  Anderson,  came  recognition 
by  the  University.  In  1874  the  regents 
created  the  chair  of  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages and  Professor  Anderson  became 
head  of  the  department. 

In  1883,  after  having  taught  continu- 
ously for  twenty  years,  and  having  se- 
cured permanent  recognition  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian languages,  Professor  Ander- 
son resigned  his  position  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  began  to  sell  life  insurance.  This 
change  was  made  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  become,  financially  able  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  literary  work.  His  suc- 
cess in  the  insurance  business  is  indicat- 
ed by  his  record.  During  the  seventeen 
months  as  an  insurance  agent  he  earned 
$17,000,  and  wrote  more  than  one  and 
one-fourth  millions  of  insurance. 

Speaking  of  his  success  as  an  insur- 
ance agent,  in  his  autobiography  Profes- 
sor Anderson  says: 

"I  was  in  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.  I 
was  insuring  people  right  and  left.  One 
evening  a  number  of  people,  the  most  of 
whom  I  had  insured,  were  gathered  in 
Andrew  Hollen's  clothing  store.  They 
were  surprised  at  my  success  in  getting 
business,  but  Mr.  Hollen  knew  one  man 
whom  he  was  certain  I  could  not  insure. 

"If  I  succeeded  in  insuring  that  man  he 
would  give  me  the  best  hat  in  the  store. 
If  the  man  was  insurable  I  agreed  to 
have  his  application  inside  of  24  hours; 
if  not  I  would  send  Mr.  Hollen  a  barrel 
of  apples. 

"The  man  was  Casper  Syverson,  a 
leading  grocer  on  the  east  side.  Hollen 
knew  that  Casper  Syverson  had  been  in- 
sured in  the  Charter  Oak,  a  company 
that  had  failed.  Having  lost  his  money 
there  he  had  determined  never  to  invest 
another  penny  in  life  insurance.  Mr. 
Hollen  further  knew  that  Syverson  was 
a  very  great  admirer  of  Prof.  Sven  Ofte- 
dal;  that  Sven  Oftedal  was  always  Sy- 
verson's  guest  when  in  Eau  Claire  and 
that  Syverson  entertained  a  correspond- 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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Helen  Farnsworth  Mears  —  Wisconsin  Sculptress 

The  Story  of  a  Wisconsin  Artist  Who  Lived  and  Died  for  Her  Art 


B^  Janet  Hull 


HELEN  FARNSWORTH  MEARS 


SIXTY  years  ago   in   Oshkosh,   "Nel- 
lie    Wildwood,"     Mary     Elizabeth 
Farnsworth,     the     first     Wisconsin 
poetess,  wrote  of  the  storm  of  life : 
"One  brief  hour  of  tumult,  grand  awful 

as  this, 
Glads  me  more  than  whole  ages  of  calm, 
quiet   bliss  I" 

And  years  later,  on  February  17, 
1916,  her  daughter,  Helen  Farnsworth 
Mears,  Wisconsin's  famous  sculptress, 
dropped  the  modelling  tool  from  her 
hand.  She  had  lived  that  brief  hour  of 
tumult  which  her  mother  only  longed 
for,  and  had  experienced  the  thrill  of 
success  in  her  art,  but  she  was  weary. 
"It's  no  use.  I'm  too  tired,  I  can't  go 
on."  And  the  great  sculptress  gave  up 
the  battle. 

In  the  little  studio  in  Washington 
Square  she  lay,  her  tired  hands  at  rest, 
and  the  sunshine  flooding  in  through  the 
great  windows  shone  on  a  wealLh  of 
flowers,  on  the  painters,  writers,  sculp- 
tors, come  to  bid  her  good-bye,  on  the 


clay  models  of  her  uncast  work.  There 
was  a  dancing  little  pagan,  laughing 
gayly  as  he  waved  his  pan  pipes  in  the 
air;  a  draped  figure  of  death  holdmg 
aside  a  veil  and  showing  the  face  of 
Life;  a  little  Selene  bending  breathless- 
ly over  the  sleeping  Endymion ;  Dawn 
and  Labor,  two  exquisite  woman  figures 
moving  swiftly  toward  the  new  day.. 
They  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her  re- 
turn. 

Helen  Mears  was  born  in  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin,  on  December  21,  1871.  Her 
mother  was  a  writer  of  verse,  her  fa- 
ther, John  Hall  Mears.  by  instinct  a 
critic  of  art,  and  her  sternest  teacher. 
From  babyhood  it  could  be  seen  that  she 
was  to  be  a  sculptor.  She  used  to  bite 
her  bread  into  shapes  of  animals.  Her 
dolls  were  made  of  tar  and  preserved  in 
tubs  of  cold  water,  while  her  paper  dolls 
resembled  the  pecularities  of  neighbors 
and  townspeople  so  accurately  as  to  be 
embarrassing.  She  used  to  model  hu- 
man forms  of  bread,  dough,  putty,  and 


tar  until  her  sister,  Mary,  obtained 
some  clay  for  her. 

Her  earliest  work,  a  head  of  Apollo, 
was  exhibited  at  the  county  fair  when 
she  was  nine  years  old.  Then  followed 
"Hope,"  and  "Repentance."  The  work 
of  thi.s  latter  was  destroyed,  but  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  sculptor  and  critic,  says  of  a 
photograph  of  it,  "The  pose  is  not  only 
good — it  is  admirable.  Indeed  the  whole 
composition  could  not  be  bettered.  And 
this  is  true  because  the  position  is  an 
instinctive  one."  Lacking  art  books, 
her  imagination  was  stimulated  by  cloud 
forms,  by  the  arch  of  tree  branches, 
even  by  clods  of  earth  in  which  she  saw 
an  infinite  variety  of  gestures  indicative 
of  emotions.  A  never  ceasing  study  of 
nature  itself  was  the  source  of  her  in- 
spiration. 

The  only  teacher  at  this  early  period 
was  her  father,  whose  instruction  con- 
cerned itself  mainly  with  anatomy.  His 
teaching  was  so  true  and  severe  that  she 
often  asserted  that  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Gaudens,  she  had  never  had  a 
master  so  uncompromising. 

After  his  death,  while  still  a  gfirl  m 
school,  she  commenced,  in  the  wood 
shed  of  the  home  in  Oshkosh,  a  figure 
which  she  called  the  "Birth  of  Colum- 
bia," a  female  foimi  lightly  enwound  in 
the  folds  of  a  flag  with  its  arms  around 
an  eagle's  neck. 

Miss  Mary  Mears  says  of  this  occa- 
sion : 

"The  subject  made  enormous  demands 
upon  her  knowledge  of  the  nude;  and 
the  human  form  had  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  form  of  the  bird, 
with  its  sweeping  wings,  and  the  rock 
on  which  it  perched.  In  this  first  study 
for  the  "Genius  of  Wisconsin"  she 
brought  to  light  the  specific  qualities  of 
originality  of  composition  which  later 
recommended  her  to  St.  Gaudens. 

"When  the  project  of  the  World's 
Fair  was  being  everywhere  discussed, 
my  mother,  with  remarkable  under- 
standing that  Helen's  gift  was  more  than 
talent  or  mere  aptitude,  wrote  to  the 
commissioners  of  Wisconsin  who  were 
intrusted  with  seeing  a  figure  which  was 
to  represent  the  state  at  the  fair;  with 
the  result  that  the  three  members  of 
the  Board  visited  our  home. 

"For  their  inspection  the  'Birth  of 
Columbia'  was  transported  to  the  dining 
room  and  renamed,  the  'Genius  of  Wis- 
consin', the  eagle  becoming  our  state 
bird  'Old  Abe!'  to  suit  the  need.  A  few 
weeks  later  Helen  received  her  first 
commission  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Thereupon  she  went  to  Chicago  and. 
convinced  that  a  sculptor  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  an  heroic  figure  in 
marble  required  some  training  if  the 
task  were  to  be  creditably  performed, 
entered  the  Art  Institute.  For  six 
weeks  she  struggled  to  use  the  tools 
originally  supplied  the  sculptor  and  ob- 
served the  teaching  of  her  master,  Lo- 
rado  Taft.  Then,  heartily  preferring  the 
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home-made  tools  my  father  had  fash 
ioned  for  her,  she  returned  to  her  own 
methods,  and  in  the  hastily  constructed 
Illinois  building,  out  on  the  grounds  she 
started  to  model  the  full-sized  figure, 
nine  feet  high,  which  she  had  begun  in 
the  little  woodshed  at  home  on  a  truck 
used  for  moving  the  coal  stove,  my  sis- 
ter Louise  and  myself  posing  for  her. 
She  had  for  an  assistant  a  young  Italian 
boy  whose  task  was  to  keep  the  kettle 
supplied  with  coals  (this  being  the  sole 
means  of  heating  permitted)  and  wrap 
and  unwrap  the  huge  figure.  This  was 
in  the  dead  of  winter  and  the  building 
was  like  a  big  barn.  The  wet  clay 
would  freeze  over  night  no  matter  what 
precautions  were  taken." 

This  figure  won  an  independent  prize 
of  $500  from  the  Milwaukee  Woman's 
Club,  and  now  stands  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  Building  at  Madison.  With 
the  money  Miss  Mears  went  to  New  York 
and  entered  the  Art  Students'  league 
where  she  studied  under  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens.  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  at  once 
moved  her  from  the  antique  class  into 
the  life  class  and  also  took  her  into  his 
private  studio  where  she  worked  upon 
his  commissions.  When  Mr.  St.  Gaudens 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  was  no 
limit  to  be  set  to  Miss  Mears'  possible 
achievement  in  sculpture,  a  wealthy  and 
discerning  lady,  Miss  Alice  Chapman,  of 
Milwaukee,  financed  her  three  years' 
studv  in  Europe,  where  she  worked  in 
Paris  with  Puesch,  Merson,  Charpentier 
and  Colab,  and  later  traveled  in  Italy, 
working  in  the  galleries  there  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Gaudens. 

Upon  her  return  to  America  she  com- 
pleted her  most  ambitious  and  signifi- 
cant work,  the  "Fountain  of  Life," 
which  took  the  gold  medal  at  the  St. 
Louis  exposition  and  had  a  prominent 
place  of  honor  in  the  art  building  there. 
It  seems  strangely  sweet  that  the  con- 
ception for  the  Fountain  came  to  her  in 
the  surroundings  of  childhood.  In  a 
short  pause  between  her  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  student  and  the  fer- 
vent years,  the  few  months  at  home 
were  all  too  few.  It  was  in  the  old 
woodshed  that  she  modelled  the  first 
sketch  of  what  is  usually  considered  her 
greatest  work.  It  was  in  this  panel,  es- 
pecially, that  August  St.  Gaudens  dis- 
covered the  quality  which  he  described 
as  "beautiful  and  touching"  to  a  degree 
that  made  certain  the.  destiny  of  the 
fountain.  After  writing  his  first  im- 
pression of  the  work,  he  wrote  again, 
fearing  that  he  had  not  said  enough  in 
praise  of  it.  When  a  New  England  wom- 
an saw  the  Fountain  of  Life,  she  stood 
very  still  before  it.  Later  she  explained 
her  impression  in  the  following  words: 
"To  me  the  Fountain  seems  to  stand 
apart  from  ever>i:hing  in  the  Avorld  as 
we  know  it  through  our  material  senses. 
It  seems  like  an  individual  expression 
of  God!" 

One  of  her  greatest  works,  the  statue 
of  Frances  E.  Willard,  stands  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. "The  commission  for  this  fig- 
ure was  awarded  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
petition,"    writes     Miss     Mary    Mears. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  LIFE 


"The  word  that  her  model  for  the  statue 
of  the  great  reformer  was  the  one  se- 
lected by  the  commissioners  came  in  the 
form  of  a  sheaf  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 
Miss  Willard 's  favorite  flower.  In  this 
statue  the  sculptor  shows  Miss  Willard 
at  a  moment  when  she  pauses  before 
speaking,  and  looks  wistfully  into  the 
eyes  of  her  audience.  The  simple  fig- 
ure in  its  contemporary  dress  depends 
for  its  sculpturesque  quality  on  the 
nobility  of  the  head  and  the  dignity  of 
its  gesture.  The  significance  of  the 
statue  is  concentrated  in  the  expression 
of  the  face  as  a  plant's  is  concenti-ated 
in  its  flower. 

"  'Only  a  woman  could  have  made 
the  statue,'  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  wrote  after 
seeing  the  sketch,  'It  is  as  strong  as  a 
man's  work  and  has  in  addition,  a  sub- 
tle intangible  quality,  exceedingly  rare 
and  spiritual.'  " 

In  speaking  further  of  Miss  Mear's 
work,  the  sister  goes  on  to  say,  "Among 
the  sketches  left  in  the  studio  was  one 
called  'The  Awakening'.  My  sister  saw 
it  in  the  coals  of  our  grate  fire  just  be- 
fore the  World  War  was  announced, 
and  modelled  it  the  following  morning. 
It  is  simple  to  read  the  meaning  of  the 
sculptor — a  man  depicted  in  his  lust 
and  greed  crushing  out  the  life  of  the 
weaker;  man  ashamed  and  crestfallen 
and  repentent  in  his  crime — man  lifted 
to  spiritual  apprehension.  On  the  top 
of  a  high  hill  the  sculptor  d^'eamed  of 
placing  this  war  memorial.  The  sketch 
was  left  with  many  others  on  a  hign 
shelf  in  the  studio  from  whence  it  was 


taken  down  and  cast.  The  day  it  came 
from  the  bronze  factory  it  stood  in  the 
great  salesroom  of  the  Gorham  company 
with  hundreds  of  other  small  bronzes 
and  there  attracted  the  eye  of  the  sculp- 
tor, Gutzon  Borglum.  'There  was  a 
master  hand,'  he  said.  'Details  make 
no  difference.  It  is  the  germ  of  a  great 
idea  and  shows  more  inspiration  than 
anything  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.    ' 

For  an  insight  into  the  rare  sweet- 
ness of  character  of  this  "genius  of  Wis- 
consin," for  an  appreciation  of  her  great 
art  we  must  turn  to  the  sisters  who  knew 
and  loved  her  so  intimately,  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Fargo  of  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin,  and 
Miss  Mary  Mears  of  Provincetown, 
Massachusetts,  who  lived  with  the  sculp- 
tor during  those  hard  years  of  work 
and  triumph  in  the  little  Washington 
Square  studio.  Miss  Mears,  in  speaking 
of  her  sister's  work  and  character  says: 

"I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  picture  of 
my  sister  at  work  in  her  studio.  She 
usually  wore  a  long  dust-colored  mod- 
elling blouse,  and  she  worked  quite  as 
much  with  her  hands  as  with  her  tools. 
She  was  often  so  absorbed  in  her  work 
that  she  forgot  to  eat.  I  have  known 
her  to  be  at  her  modelling  table  by  the 
time  it  was  light  and  not  to  leave  it  un- 
til the  last  ray  of  day  had  disappeared 
in  the  studio.  Then,  and  only  then, 
would  this  mood  of  absorption  break. 
She  was  very  fond  of  people  and  of 
hearing  others  talk.  She  herself  spoke 
little  as  far  as  words  went,  but  her  eyes 
when  a  friend  appeared  filled  with  won- 
derful gladness,  always  with  something 
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shy  in  it  as  if  her  joy  half  feared  to 
intrude.  She  always  observed  an  un- 
conscious isolation — to  a  degree — and 
always  allowed  others  the  same  privi- 
lege. Yet  I  have  never  known  anyone 
who  gave  of  her  own  spirit  more  freely 
than  she  did. 

"Each  individual  stamps  his  own  spe- 
cific quality  of  thought  upon  his  handi- 
work, reveals  the  predominance  of  men- 
tal energy,  or  sensuous  charm,  or  plas- 
tic force,  or  spiritual  passion  which  con- 
trols his  nature.  You  have  asked  me  to 
speak  of  my  interpretation  of  my  sis- 
ter's art,  based  on  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  her  nature.  In  the  first  place, 
let  me  say  that  while  I  knew  my  sister 
better  than  perhaps  anyone  else  knew 
her — there  was  in  her  character  a  shy 
elusive  quality  that  made  it  impossible 
for  one  to  draw  too  close  to  her.  To 
follow  her  then,  was  like  following  a 
wandering  mist  pierced  through  by  a 
shaft  of  sunlight.  At  any  time,  she 
would  prefer  to  model  a  passing  thought 
in  clay,  to  speaking  a  word  concerning 
it.  Towards  the  last  of  her  life,  this 
eloquence  and  silence  became  more 
marked. 

"She  was  not  merely  a  sensitive  and 
spiritual  sculptor,  but  a  woman  of 
strong  purpose,  conscious  of  what  she 
was  doing.  She  had  very  definite  theo- 
ries in  sculpture,  she  knew  what  she 
wished  and  had  a  horror  of  being  thought 
'literary'  in  her  sculpture.  That  is,  hav- 
ing it  said  that  her  sculpture  'tells  a 
story.'  Above  all  else,  she  had  a  thor- 
ough sense  of  form  and  the  thought 
back  of  the  form  is  universal,  human 
and  uplifting. 

"It  is  five  years  now  since  my  sis- 
ter's passing,  and  with  the  withdrawal 
of  her  presence,  the  inner  meaning  of 
her  work,  its  peculiar  message  has  come 
to  me  with  increasing  clearness.  Her 
mind  seemed  habitually  raised  to  a 
point  of  clear  and  calm  beholding  of 
the  presence  of  Truth  in  the  simplest 
forms  of  nature.  In  her  note  book  I 
found  this:  'To  express  the  mystery  of 
life  in  its  deeper,  more  spiritual  sigTiifi- 
cance — the  onward  sweep  of  the  human 
soul  toward  the  light,  is  what  I  wish  to 
depict.  I  feel  that  art  to  be  represen- 
tative of  the  age  must  express  the  real 
life  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  marvel 
of  its  material  envelop.' 

"Of  the  technical  and  sculpturesque 
qualities  of  my  sister's  art  so  much  has 
been  WTitten  by  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject that  I  prefer  to  dwell  on  something 
which  to  me  is  much  more  a  reason  for 
its  being  saved  for  the  world.  Pictures 
by  the  old  masters  are  treasured  today 
because  of  a  native  perception  of  spir- 
itual truth  in  the  artist  which  has  been 
sufficient  to  refresh  the  ages  of  world- 
weary  men.  It  is  with  this  sacred  per- 
ception my  sister  was  endowed  in  re- 
markable measure.  She  had  no  com- 
punction about  mingling  details  real  and 
unreal  in  her  compositions.  A  literal 
point  of  view  wearied  Helen  as  it  does 
any  creative  mind,  and  in  her  note  book 
I  found  the  following  words:  'Why  us2 
wings?      No  one  ever  saw  a  man   with 


wings.      Yet   the    very    meaning   of    the 
word  WINGS  is— Freedom.' 

"Her  life  was  a  winged  life,  and  I 
who  knew  her  bestr  knew  her  least  in 
the  most  vital  aspects  of  her  thoughts. 
Only  since  her  going  has  the  uniqueness 
of  her  message  urged  itself  upon  me  in 
anything  approaching  its  full  signifi- 
cance. I  am  convinced  that  if  her  works 
can  be  preserved,  particularly  the 
sketches  and  the  Fountain  of  Life,  the 
thought  which  animates  them  will  be 
found  more  discernable  to  the  future 
generations  than  to  this  one.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  none  other,  the  works 
should  be  saved." 


THE  URN 

Much  has  been  done  with  these  frag- 
ile, sensitive  works  since  Miss  Mears 
passing,  and  all  that  has  been  done  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  love  ol 
her  art  and  its  message  felt  by  art  lov- 
ers, but  the  Fountain  of  Life,  her  chier 
imaginative  monumental  work  has  not 
yet  been  erected  anywhere  in  permanent 
form  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  a  great 
sculptor,  and  not  so  much  to  her,  but  as 
a  testimony  that  in  Wisconsin  was  born 
one  who  is  universally  admitted  by  ar- 
tists and  critics  to  have  had  a  rare  gen- 
ius. 

The  aim  that  has  to  have  first  con- 
sideration in  the  work  of  actually  pre- 
serving such  sculpture  is  to  save  un- 
touched the  full  beauty  of  the  original 
models,  impressed  with  the  cachet  of 
the  artist's  hand.  Such  specimens  in 
first  or  early  casts  in  bronze  from  the 
original  model  or  similar  casts  in  terra- 
cotta, preserve  the  charm  of  the  unin- 
jured warm  surface  of  the  works,  and 
also  the  refinement  of  their  original  ex- 
pression and  form. 

But  there  are  plaster  casts  of  the 
works  of  Helen  Farnsworth  Mears  thai, 
through  age  are  already  perishing.    This 


is  true  of  the  "Fountain  of  Life."  If 
the  work  is  to  be  set  up  as  a  Monument, 
it  should  not  be  too  long  delayed.  Helen 
Mears  was  an  extremely  conscientious 
worker.  And  no  greater  injustice  could 
be  done  her,  than  to  neglect  the  preser- 
vation of  the  numerous  delicacies  and 
characteristic  traits  of  her  work,  and 
the  most  careful  oversight  of  every  de- 
tail of  reproduction  in  bronze  and  mar- 
ble, as  well  as  promptness,  will  save  her 
art  as  a  unified  expression. 

A  figure  here,  a  bas-relief  there,  a 
bust  somewhere  else,  and  the  sketches 
scarcely*  preserved  at  all,  will  not  be  a 
fair  record  of  her  art. 

If  Wisconsin  would  do  what  France 
did  when  she  provided  a  building  for 
the  housing  of  Rodin's  complete  works, 
if  she  would  provide  a  room  or  a  gallery 
or  small  museum  for  the  works  of  Helen 
Farnsworth  Mears,  then  she  would  show 
herself  a  fosterer  of  art  and  a  follower 
of  the  traditions  of  older  nations  to 
whom  the  world  owes  so  much. 


LILACS   STAY   ON 

Lilacs   stay   on 

After   the   house   is   gone. 

The   house   is   gone  now. 

With   the    life   that   was    in    it. 

And    the   love   and    the   hate   and    the   sorrow. 

The  lilacs  stay  on. 

— Mary    Katharine    Reely. 


TO  A  CANARY 

O,   little  fluff  of  sunshine  bright. 

You    fill   my   room    with    song   and   light. 

You   that   were  meant,   I   know,   to  fly 
Where   white   cloud-ships   sail    down-  the   sky ; 

You  that  were  meant   for  Summer's  breeze. 
For   wild   Spring    matings,    flowers   and   trees ; 

Seem  quite  content  to  bring  me  cheer, 
'Gainst   Winter's   leaden   skies  and  drear ; 

O,   little  fluff  of   sunshine  bright — 
You  fill   my   room   with   song   and   light. 

—Flossie    Faith    Shead. 


JUST  DAD 

The   i)oets    sing   of   mother    with    her   haloed    head 

of    gray, 
They   sing   about   her   flowers   and   her   sweet   and 

gentle    w-ay  : 
But  the  one  who  shared  her   sorrows  through  the 

tears  now  growing  dim — 
In  ail  the  world  we  seldom  hear  a  word  in  praise 

of    him. 

They   sing   about   the   baby    with    its    dimples   and 

its  smiles. 
And    how    it    captivates    the    heart    with    cunning: 

little  wiles  ; 
But   who    was    it   that    walked    the   floor   and   gave 

his   hours  of  rest 
To  quieting  the  cherub  when  the  tummy-ache  was 

guest? 

He  may  be  bowed  with  business  cares  and  seldom 

talk    ideals. 
Too   hurried   to   express   the   tender   sentiment  he 

feels. 
And    yet    his    greatest    wish    is    that    his    family 

may   grow 
To  be  the  sort   of  people  that  the  world   is   glad 

to   know. 

He  gives  his  life  in  service — bringing  in  the  fam- 
ily  pelf. 
He   asks    no    personal    reward,    expects    no    praise 

himself : 
So     after     contemplation     I've     decided — yes     it's 

true- 
Though    not   an   epic   hero.    Dad    is   worth   a   verse 
or   two. 

— Flossie    Faith    Shead. 
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Mary  D.  Bradford — One  Woman  Who  Served  Wisconsin 


RECENTLY  Kenosha  began  the 
erection  of  a  grand  new  high 
high  school  building.  To  assist  in 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  came 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bradford  from  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  In  her  honor  banquets 
were  given,  and  speakers  paid  tribute 
to  the  work  of  the  woman  who  had  re- 
turned to  Kenosha  for  the  occasion. 

Back  in  1917  an  encomium  of  more 
than  ordinary  significance  was  written 
by  the  distinguished  late  President  Van 
Hise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as 
follows : 
"Mary   Davison   Bradford: 

For  your  indefatigable  and  effective 
services  in  this  state  as  a  teacher  and 
trainer  of  teachers,  as  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  as  a  student  of  educa- 
tional problems,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin  expresses  its   high   appreciation. 

In  token  thereof,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  regents,  I  confer  upon 
you  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts." 

This  laudatory  statement  of  Dr.  Van 
Hise  set  me  to  exploring,  and  I  have 
returned  repaid  from  my  travels,  glad 
in  my  heart  that  commendation  had 
come  to  a  worthy  Wisconsin  woman. 

For  years  we  have  seen  this  earnest, 
magnanimous  Mrs.  Bradford  at  the  na- 
tional educational  meetings.  To  see 
her  at  close  range  preparing  the  practi- 
cal, virile  addresses  that  her  rich  power- 
ful voice  delivers  effectively  in  any  au- 
ditorium, inspires  young  and  old  to  ad- 
mire this  tactful  constructionist  who  la- 
bors incessantly,  oblivious  of  self. 

But  aside  from  her  figure  in  national 
educational  policies,  she  has  made  Wis- 
consin the  recipient  of  her  life  efforts. 
The  same  powers  of  organization  and 
readiness  to  meet  large  audiences  served 
her  state,  when,  in  1912,  she  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

There  was  a  time  when  Kenosha  was 
one  of  two  cities,  and  for  a  while  one 
of  three,  in  the  United  States  to  have  a 
woman  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
other  two  women  were  Mrs.  Ella  Flag 
Young  of  Chicago  and  Mrs.  Susan  B. 
Dorsey  of  Los  Angeles.  This  distinc- 
tion was  of  no  small  consequence  to 
Wisconsin  the  field  of  national  educa- 
tion. 

From  1910  to  1921  Mrs.  Bradford 
was  superintendent  of  the  Kenosha  pub- 
lic schools.  How  her  appointment  to 
city  superintendency  came  about  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  if  one  has  known 
her.  Her  own  simple  statement  tells 
the  story:  "Several  members  of  the 
board  of  education  had  been  high  school 
pupils  of  mine,  and  they  with  other 
members  whose  families  had  been  my  pu- 
pils, still  remembered  me  after  sixteen 
years'  absence."  And  so  she  accepted 
an  appointment  that  took  her  away  from 
the  Whitewater  State  Normal  School, 
where  she  was  Supervisor  of  the  Prac- 
tice School,  1909-1910.  She  had 
been  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
at     Menomonie     from     1906-1909,  and 


By  Louise  W.  Mears 

head  of  a  department  for  the  training 
of  Primary  Supervisors  in  Stout  Insti- 
tute. 

The  civic  pride  of  Kenoshans  would 
have  been  gratified  many  times  if  Mrs. 
Bradford's  public  addresses  had  been 
broadcasted,  as  is  the  radio  habit  today. 
The  audiences  which  she  addressed  at 
national  and  state  educational  meetings 
listened  to  her  convincing  talk  on  the 
needs  of  school  children  as  to  an  oracle, 
and  always  the  sub-conscious  thought  re- 
mained,— "So  that  is  the  way  problems 
are  met  in  Kenosha." 

Kenosha  grew  into  a  young  indus- 
trial giant,  doubling  its  population  be- 
tween the  1910  and  1920  census.  No 
one  has  reason  to  feel  the  demands  from 
an  increased  population  more  keenly 
than  the  superintendent  of  city  schools. 
And  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  serv- 


MRS.   MARY   D.    BRADFORD 

She  has   given   a   life-time  of   remarkable 

service  to   Wisconsin. 


ing  the  usual  children,  comes  the  need 
of  night  schools  for  adults,  open-air 
schools  and  health  clinics.  The  first 
open-air  school  in  Wisconsin  was  the  one 
in  Kenosha.  A  roll-call  of  eighty-eight 
teachers  in  1910  grew  to  265  in  1921. 
Every  town  confronted  with  this  situa- 
tion looks  to  other  industrial  centers  for 
helpful  suggestions,  and  Mrs.  Bradford 
freely  gave  of  her  experience,  with  her 
characteristic  magnanimity. 

Many  an  educator — teachers  and 
boards  of  education — can  testify  that 
"Junior  High  Shhool,"  the  Six- 
Three-Three  plan,  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  Kenosha.  This  city  was  the 
second  in  Wisconsin  (Manitowoc  having 
begun  the  plan  shortly  before)  to  adopt 
the  Junior  High  School,  where  Mrs. 
Bradford  "pioneered  the  idea."    She  at- 


tributed her  convictions  to  an  idea  she 
obtained  at  the  National  Meeting  of  Su- 
perintendents and  Principals  in  Mobile, 
1911.  "I  immediately  knew,"  she  says, 
"that  it  was  the  right  thing,  and  that 
decided  advantage  would  come  from  re- 
organization of  the  school  system  on  the 
six-three-three  plan."  Thus  began  in 
Kenosha  the  segregation  of  the  Seventh, 
Eighth  and  Ninth  grades  for  an  envir- 
onment that  is  intended  for  children 
of  intermediate  age.  Opposition  came 
from  all  sides,  but  the  experiment 
made  in  one  building  proved  its 
practibility,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
Mrs.  Bradford  had  carried  on  a  steady 
education  of  the  public  and  of  the  school 
board.  And  outside  of  Kenosha,  organ- 
izations, such  as  the  Collegiate  Alumnae 
of  Milwaukee,  became,  through  her  pub- 
lic addresses,  equally  familiar  with  the 
plan. 

Her  first  thought  has  always  been  for 
the  children,  in  spite  of  "buildings, 
boards,  teachers,  and  janitors."  The 
same  verdict  can  be  pronounced  for  Mrs. 
Susan  B.  Dorsey  of  Los  Angeles.  There 
is  ample  reason  why  parents  follow  their 
leadership. 

If  asked  to  name  which  of  her  many 
services  to  Wisconsin  education  she  her- 
self would  rate  most  high,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford would  name  the  "Manual  of  the 
Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools  of 
Wisconsin,  Section  on  Reading,"  first 
printed  in  1906,  revised  in  1910,  and 
used  as  a  guide  for  teachers  for  almost 
a  decade.  The  method  therein  described 
stressed  throughout  all  the  grades  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  thought- 
getting-  process,  now  called  "Silent 
Reading."  Although  this  guide  to  teach- 
ers was  the  outgrowth  of  her  many  years 
of  Normal  School  teaching  at  Stevens 
Point,  she  made  a  gift  of  this  work  to 
the  state  when  it  was  asked  for  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
1906. 

Mrs.  Bradford  has  always  manifested 
a  profound  respect  for  leaders  in  edu- 
cation. I  have  never  seen  among  per- 
sons of  real  achievement  a  more  open- 
minded  person  than  she.  Authority 
never  bred  in  her  arrogance  or  dictator- 
ship. Her  summers  were  spent  most  fre- 
quently in  the  role  of  student  and  bear 
evidence  to  her  devotion  to  her  profes- 
sion in  the  days  when,  as  an  executive, 
she  was  still  in  the  making.  A  few  of 
these  summers  include — four  summers 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  one  at 
Clark  University,  1895,  with  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  one  at  the  Agazzis  School  of  Meth- 
ods, 1897,  at  Martha's  Vineyard;  one  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  for  litera- 
ture with  Dr.  Stuff;  one  at  Columbia, 
1914,  for  courses  in  Education;  and  one 
summer  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Bradford  (Mary  Davison)  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Paris, 
Kenosha  Co.,  Wisconsin,  January  15, 
1856,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Caroline  (Wagner)  Davison.  Her 
father  had  come  from  Buffalo,  New 
York,  in   1839,  had  built  his  log  home 
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on  the  160  acres  of  government  land, 
where  his  wife  came  from  Chautauqua 
Co.,  New  York,  in  1843,  to  join  him. 
When  Mary  was  twelve  years  old,  an  ac- 
cident invalidated  her  father,  and  the 
family  moved  to  Kenosha,  wrere  she 
became  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  herself  was 
teaching  near  her  childhood  home. 

In  December,  1878,  Mary  Davison  be- 
came the  wife  of  William  Rolvin  Brad- 
ford. "Wifehood,  motherhood  and  wid- 
owhood came  to  Mrs.  Bradford  all  with- 
in the  short  space  of  less  than  two  years 
and  a  half,  for  in  March,  1881,  her  hus- 
band passed  away,  his  death  having  oc- 
curred   in     his     old     home    in    Turner, 


Ma"ne."  Her  son,  William  Bradford, 
born  in  1880,  grew  to  manhood  in  the 
companionship  and  comradeship  of  a 
good,  wise  mother  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Stevens  Point  Normal  School  and 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering,  class  of 
1904.  He  is  construction  engineer  for 
the  Edgemoor  Iron  Co.  His  home  is  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he  and  his 
wife  are  factors  for  social  advancement. 
Their  son,  William  Bradford,  bom  in 
1911,  carries  the  line  of  descent  from 
the  Pilgrim  governor,  William  Brad- 
ford, to  the  tenth  generation. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bradford,  the  subject  of 
this    sketch,   who    now   resides    in    Wil- 


mington, Delaware,  served  in  1923  as 
delegate  from  Delaware  to  the  World 
Education  Conference  at  San  Francisco. 
In  1924,  when  plans  were  being  started 
for  the  Quinquennial  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  Mrs.  Bradford  was  made 
the  chairman  for  the  state  of  Delaware 
to  further  the  cause  in  that  state  of 
that  great  convention.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Admin- 
istrative women  in  Education  1920- 
1924.  With  this  last  citation  of  ser- 
vice, this  biographical  sketch  has  been 
brought  up  "to  date",  and  the  record 
of  rich  service  to  society  is  still  growing. 


13,000,000 

Pounds 

of  Cheese 
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WITH  nearly  every  farmer  in  the 
twenty-four  square  miles  of  the 
county  busy  producing  cheese  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  county  seat 
should  proclaim  itself  the  Cheese  Capi- 
tal of  the  country.  Thus  it  is  that  Mon- 
roe, Green  County,  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Swiss  Capital  of  the  United 
States. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  this 
rugged,  hilly  bit  of  America  into  the 
richest  agricultural  section  the  world 
has  even  known  makes  one  wonder  if 
somewhere,  hidden  in  the  hold  of  the 
sailing  vessel  that  brought  them  so  many 
miles,  those  early  Swiss  had  not  an 
Aladdin's  Lamp.  But  no!  Like  many 
other  fables  the  power  for  success  for 
wealth  and  happiness  lay  within  them- 
selves and  to  every  one  of  the  108  emi- 
grants who  finished  the  terrible  journey 
should  be  engraved  the  eloquent  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  of  the  Lion  of 
Lucerne : 

"To  the  fidelity  and  the  bravery  of  the 
Swiss." 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  last  cen- 
tury Switzerland  suffered  such  a  finan- 
cial depression  that  it  was  necessary  for 
many  families  to  seek  their  livelihood 
elsewhere.  Having  no  means  with  which 
to  make  the  effort  the  Swiss  Government 
set  aside  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose. Agents  were  sent  out  in  advance 
and  realizing  what  it  meant  to  their 
countrymen  to  leave  home  and  friends 
they  chose  a  locality  as  much  resembling 
Switzerland  as  possible.  Thus  it  was,  in 
August,  1845,  the  little  colony,  nearly 
one-half  their  number  having  died  on 
the  way,  reached  what  is  now  Green 
County  having  come  the  last  seventy 
miles,  from  Galena,  on  foot.  A  communi- 
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ty  house  was  erected  to  shelter  all  until 
a  division  of  land  could  be  made.  Enough 
land  had  been  purchased  so  that  each 
family  had  twenty-two  acres  and  soon 
log  houses  were  springing  up  every- 
where. They  were  supplied  with  funds 
from  Switzerland  until  their  first  crop 
was  harvested.  For  many  years  agricul- 
ture was  the  main  stay  of  the  colony 
and  by  hard  work  and  thrift  they  pros- 
pered. After  the  Civil  War  prices  came 
down  and  a  season  or  two  of  poor  crops 
left  them  nearly  destitute.  In  the  gener- 
al fund  was  one  thousand  dollars  left 
from  money  sent  from  the  fatherland. 
With  this  they  purchased  cattle  at  twelve 
dollars  a  head,  the  allowance  providing 
for  each  family  a  good  milch  cow. 

Today  there  are  three  dairy  cows  to 
every  resident  of  the  county,  the  farms 
are  of  generous  proportions,  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  them  are  operated 
by  the  owners.  The  kitchen  was  the  first 
factory  and  to  the  mothers  of  the  colony 
belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  the  in- 
dustry that  has  made  Green  County  and 
Wisconsin  famous.  The  first  factory  was 
built  along  about  1870  and  gradually  the 
making  of  cheese  has  been  shifted  from 
the  home  to  the  factory.  In  1912  Henry 
Krumrey  planned  the  first  cheese  co-op- 
erative marketing  plan.  This  has  been  a 
success  and  today  the  industry  has  out- 
grown the  wildest  dreams  of  the  quiet, 
industrious  Swiss. 


Since  the  grading  of  cheese  began  in 
February,  1922,  wonderful  results  have 
been  accomplished  and  it  has  become  nec- 
essary to  build  immense  warehouses  to 
care  for  the  product  of  the  factories. 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  cheese  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  made  in  Wisconsin 
and  of  this  Green  County  makes  over 
13,000,000  pounds.  Wisconsin  makes 
three-fourths  of  all  the  American  cheese 
made  in  the  United  States  and  also  ranks 
first  in  the  production  of  Swiss  and 
Muenster  cheese  and  second  in  Limburg- 
er.  In  1922  there  were  2,817  licensed  fac- 
tories and  185,000  dairy  farms  in  the 
state.  With  nearly  every  farm  in  Green 
County  a  dairy  farm,  Monroe  may  well 
be  proud  of  her  title,  "The  Swiss  Cheese 
Capital  of  the  U.  S.  A." 


ACCORDING  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Roads,  California  leads 
the  country  with  a  total  amount  of 
2,888  miles  of  concrete  roads  followed  by 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  ranks  third  in  to- 
tal surfaced  highways  and  stands  high- 
est in  "low-type"  surfaced  roads.  For 
the  most  i>art,  Wisconsin's  roads  (14,252 
miles)  are  of  the  gravel  type  and  sand 
clay  (3,860  miles).  Altogether,  Wiscon- 
sin has  78,679  miles  of  roads  in  its  high- 
way system,  21,673  miles  of  which  are 
surfaced. 
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Welcome,  Glenn  Frank ! 

WISCONSIN  has  chosen  wisely.  We  rejoice  in  the  selec- 
tion. What  our  University  needs  at  her  head  is  a 
leader;  one  who  can  amalgamate  the  faculty  into  one 
working  unit  and  stimulate  among  the  students  a  greater  and 
more  genuine  intellectual  life;  who  will  dedicate  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  energies  of  that  great  institution  of  learning  to 
the  service  of  the  state  which  supports  it;  who  has  removed  the" 
blinders  of  bigotry  and  partisanship;  who  sees  life  clearly  and 
sees  it  whole;  a  man  who  will  not  be  swayed  by  any  faction  or 
clique  and  who  stands  firm  and  uncowed  in  the  face  of  person- 
al criticism, 

There  runs  through  all  the  writings  of  Glenn  Frank  a 
deep  seriousness,  an  earnestness  and  sincerity  that  is  all  too 
uncommon  among  contemporary  writers.  One  feels  that  a  calm, 
sensitively  attuned  intelligence  sits  in  judgment  on  every  word 
that  he  utters. 

Glenn  Frank  is  a  young  man,  for  which  we  are  also  grate- 
ful, but  it  would  be  unfair  to  estimate  his  capacity  by  this 
standard  alone,  for  those  who  think  know  that  age  should  be 
measured  by  achievement.  By  that  standard,  Glenn  Frank  is 
much  older  than  his  years  would  seem  to  imply.  In  other 
words,  he  is  big  enough  for  his  job. 

Does  anyone  envy  him  that  job?  Never  in  the  history  of 
Wisconsin  has  feeling  run  higher  than  it'  does  at  the  present 
time,  never  have  the  motives  and  opinions  of  men  been  more 
closely  scrutinized  or  more  bitterly  criticized  than  during  these 
days  of  factional  strife  in  our  state.  Partisanship  "and  class 
prejudice  are  holding  open  court,  ignorance  and  bigotry  are 
showing  their  fangs,  stupidity  and  common  selfishness  walk 
openly  and  unashamed.  To  steer  an  even  course  in  the  midst 
of  this  chaos  is  no  easy  task.  We  believe  that  President  Frank 
will  come  through  with  flying  colors,  for  his  mind  is  positive. 
He  faces  forward.   He  has  both  "vision  and  common  sense. 

Wisconsin  has  gained  a  loyal  servant.  She,  and  not  Glenn 
Frank,  is  to  be  congratulated.  For  him,  we  say,  "Here's  to 
you,  Glenn  Frank!" 

o 


Tainted  Money 


Another  campaign  issue  is  in  the  making;  the  old  political 
fodder  having  growTi  stale.  The  question  now  is  whether  the 
University  shall  accept  money  for  any  purpose  from  any 
source  other  than  the  state  treasury. 

There  are  some  things  about  the  resolution  as  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  that  we  do  not  understand,  and  they  are 
points  upon  which  we  believe  the  public  should  be  informed. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  resolution  specifically  prohibits 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  from  corporate  bodies  other  than  the 
State,  it  would  still  be  possible  for  individuals  to  donate  money 
to  the  University.  In  other  words,  while  money  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  would  be  automatically  refused,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  might  donate  money  to  the  University 
as  an  indi"vidual.  This  simply  means  that  each  offer  of 
money  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  this  is  the  situa- 
tion which  existed  before  the  resolution  was  passed,  except  as 
to  gifts  from  corporations.  Is  there  an  implication  here  that 
all  corporate  money  is  "tainted"  and  that  all  wealth  gathered 
by  private  individuals  is  honestly  obtained?  Or,  must  the  indi- 
vidual who  desires  to  benefit  the  University  submit  himself  to 
the  test,  by  a  body  of  political  appointees,  of  whether  his  mon- 
ey is  "clean"  enough  to  be  used  by  the  University  in  the  fur- 
therance of  research  without  the  faculty  coming  under  the 
domination  of  so-called  "centralized  wealth?" 

The  real  question,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  whether  the  money 
which  is  offered  to  the  University  comes  from  a  corporation  or 
from  an  individual,  whether  it  is  given  by  mechanic  or  million- 
aire, whether  it  is  "tainted"  or  "clean."  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin can  be  trusted  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  their  profes- 
sion, or  whether  in  their  search  for  the  truth  they  can  be 
bribed  into  making  false  reports  of  their  findings  because 
some  source  other  than  the  State  has  furnished  the  money 
wherewith  to  carry  on  their  research. 

In  our  judgment,  this  entire  controversy  is  a  stupid  slur 
upon  the  intellectual  integi-ity  of  the  members  of  our  Univer- 
sity faculty.  How  long  would  any  of  us  work  for  an  employer 
who  questioned  our  honesty?    Can  the  State  of  Wisconsin  af- 


ford to  charge  some  of  its  ablest  and  most  productive  servants 
with  dishonesty,  even  by  implication?  If  resignations  should 
follow  this  worse  than  stupid  act  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  it 
would  be  but  a  natural  consequence. 

We  would  rather  trust  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  with  any  amount  of  money,  regardless  of  the 
source,  trusting  to  them  to  invest  that  money  in  research  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  mankind,  than  have  the  University  made 
the  tool  of  any  political  party  or  any  group  of  politicians.  The 
chance  of  money,  regardless  of  the  amount  or  the  source,  in- 
fluencing the  ultimate  discovery  of  truth  by  the  members  of  our 
University  faculty  is  about  as  remote  as  anything  in  this  world 
of  imperfect  human  beings.  The  chance  of  the  University  be- 
ing crippled  in  its  search  for  truth  if  its  administrative  pol- 
cies  are  to  be  dictated  by  a  lot  of  polticians  is  not  remote;  it  is 
certain. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  every  witness  called  upon  to 
testify,  there  have  never  been  any  "strings"  attached  to  any  of 
the  gifts  accepted  by  the  University  in  the  past,  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  there  would  be  in  the  future.  In  other 
words,  these  have  always  been  what  is  called  "free  money", 
money  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  search  for  truth,  not  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  any  group  or  individual,  but  for  the  benefit 
and  use  of  the  entire  human  family,  the  conclusions  being  pub- 
lished and  the  facts  available  to  anyone. 

Since  certain  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  have  had 
the  audacity  to  charge  the  University  faculty  with  moral 
turpitude,  we  can  at  least  charge  these  regents  "with  dis- 
courtesy toward  the  new  president.  Every  rule  of  courtesy  and 
decency  demanded  that  they  withhold  action  on  so  important  a 
matter  of  policy  until  the  new  president  had  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  take  up  his  new  duties,  to  study  the  issues  in- 
volved, and  to  report  to  the  Board.  The  result  of  this  prema- 
ture and  ill-considered  action  has  placed  Dr.  Frank  in  a  very 
difficult  position  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  as  head  of 
our  University.  It  was  unfair  and  boorish. 
— o 

Sherman  Brown 

True  conservation  never  had  a  better  friend  than  Sher- 
man Brown.  The  fact  that  he  has  recently  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  is 
just  another  tribute  to  his  genuineness,  a  recognition  of  his 
splendid  spirit  by  his  fellow  conservationists  and  sportsmen  in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Brown  is  manager  of  the  Davidson  Theater,  a  Mil- 
waukee theater  which  is  best  known  by  the  excellence  and 
cleanness  of  its  productions.  Outside  of  that,  however,  Sher- 
man Brown  is  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  a  sincere  lover  of  the 
out-of-doors.  Under  his  leadership  the  Walton  League  should 
become  a  powerful  and  constructive  force  for  conservation  in 
Wisconsin,  for  while  Mr.  Brown  is  himself  a  hunter  and  a  fish- 
erman, he  deplores  the  film  of  blood  which  seems  to  cover  so 
much  of  our  out-door  life.  He  hates  the  game-hog,  the  game- 
butcher,  and  the  vandal.  His  greatest  aim  in  life  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  natural  recreational  resources  for  "the  faces 
on  the  horizon."  Sherman  Brown  would  find  himself  at  home 
with  such  men  as  Burroughs,  Thoreau,  John  Muir,  and  Roose- 
velt, for  the  spirit  of  these  men  is  the  spirit  of  Sherman  Brown. 
o 

Watch  for  Better  Cities  Edition 

It  was  our  original  intention  to  have  devoted  the  October 
edition  to  the  Wisconsin  Better  Cities  Contest,  but  some  of  the 
judges  in  the  contest  did  not  return  their  materials  in  time  for 
our  use,  and  consequently  we  have  had  to  postpone  this  edition 
until  the  November  issue.  In  some  respects  this  "will  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  number,  as  the  winners  of  the  contest  will  have 
been  announced  by  that  time,  and  we  will  be  able  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  decisions  of  the  judges. 

o 

This  is  your  magazine.  If  it  does  not  contain  the  articles 
you  want  to  read,  it  is  because  you  haven't  let  us  know  what 
you  want.  Many  of  our  readers  send  in  suggestions  from  time 
to  time,  and  we  try  to  follow  these  suggestions  whenever  pos- 
sible. We  would  also  like  to  receive  more  pictures  of  Wiscon- 
sin scenes  or  Wisconsin  people.  If  you  took  some  good  ones 
during  the  past  season,  send  us  a  few  prints.  We  will  certain- 
ly appreciate  the  courtesy,  and  if  we  publish  your  pictures,  we 
■will  give  you  credit. 
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Conservation  by  Law  or  by  Sportsmen? 

Wisconsin's  Hunting  Ground  Is  About  to  Turn  the  Corner; 
Citizens  and  Sportsmen  Will  Tell  Which  Way 


WHAT  is  Wisconsin's  "buck  law" 
doing  for  the  state's  deer 
herd?  Shall  we  move  the  deer 
hunting  season  to  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember? How  are  we  going  to  furnish 
cover  and  breeding  grounds  for  all  of 
our  game? 

These  are  some  of  the  big  questions 
now  before  the  Wisconsin  sportsman. 
They  are  being  discussed  in  organiza- 
tions and  talked  over  wherever  hunters 
and  fishermen  get  together.  Much  of 
this  argument  centers  about  the  deer. 
Figures  taken  from  annual  reports  of 
the  conservation  commission  show  that 
there  are  fewer  deer  taken  from  our  for- 
ests from  year  to  year.  Whether  or  not 
this  fact  is  due  to  any  great  decrease 
in  the   supply  or  not,   is  the   question. 

"The  reason  for  this  annual  decrease 
in  killing  records  is  that  there  are  fewer 
meat  hunters."  says  a  leading  jurist  of 
the  state.  "I  think  the  present  buck 
law  is  a  first  class  law  and  should  not 
be  discarded." 

"I  am  in  favor  of  the  one  buck  law," 
says  an  official  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  "and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  work  out  as  successfully  here 
as  in  other  states;  not,  however,  until 
we  all  become  conservationists  and  the 
game  warden  force  is  better  paid  and 
taken  out  of  politics  and  away  from 
those  who  are  in  politics." 

Opposed  to  the  buck  law  are  those 
who  believe  it  is  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  does  and  fawns  in  great 
number.  They  hold  that  the  damage  is 
unintentional,  yet  no  less  devastating 
for  that. 

"The  buck  law  sounds  good,  but  it 
doesn't  work  right,"  is  the  comment  of 
Earl  Mullen,  Madison  sportsman.  "You 
let  a  hunter  tramp  around  in  the  woods 
all  day  before  he  finally  sees  a  deer,  and 
when  he  does  see  something  flashing 
through  the  brush  he  isn't  going  to  wait 
to  see  what  it  is.  He'll  shoot  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not.  Then  he'll  look  to 
see  what  he  got.  If  it  is  a  doe  he  leaves 
it  there  and  goes  on  to  look  for  his 
buck;  but  if  it  is  a  buck,  he  is  through. 
There's  no  telling  how  many  does  and 
fawns  get  killed  that  way." 

Discussing  this  aspect  of  the  law  in 
Outdoor  Life,  Fred  P.  Sehlin,  of  Louisi- 
ana, who  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Wis- 
consin, writes  of  the  non-resident  city 
sportsman : 

"The  point  is  that  if  he  were  allowed 
to  take  his  first  deer  he  would  be  satis- 
fied and  go  home.  He  has  his  business 
to  attend  to  and  the  quicker  he  gets  his 
deer  the  better  he  likes  it.  I  don't  think 
these  men  like  to  kill  a  deer  in  cold 
blood  that  they  can't  even  use;  it  is 
only  that  they  get  disgusted  and  finally 
start  shooting  at  everything  in  sight  on 
the  chance  that  it  is  a  buck.  I  venture 
to  say  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
just  as  many  dead  deer  left  in  the  woods 


{Continued  from   Sriitonhcr) 

By  William  L,.  Lowry 
as  are  taken  out,  all  because  of  the  dis- 
parity  in   numbers  between   bucks   and 
does." 

Louis  Radtke,  of  Horicon,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  believes  that  deer  are  de- 
creasing and  lays  the  blame  on  the 
clearing  of  their  range  and  inadequate 
protection.  He  says:  "Thirty  years  of 
hunting  in  Wisconsin  have  convinced  me 
that  now  as  in  the  past  there  are  as 
many  does  and  fawns  killed  as  bucks, 
and  if  they  continue  to  decrease  as  they 
have  in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  no 
way  open  to  us  but  to  have  a  closed 
season  of  one  year  or  more." 

"I  believe  the  buck  law  is  not  a  suc- 
cess here,"  continues  Mr.  Radtke,  "as 
our  deer  country  is  too  brushy.  Allow 
each  hunter  one  deer  of  either  sex  and 
if  they  continue  to  decrease  rapidly 
close  the  season  every  other  year,  if 
that  is  not  enough,  close  it  for  several 
years." 

"Continued  killing  against  the  law  m- 
dicates  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  law,"  N.  J.  Frey,  of  Wisconsin 
Life  Insurance  Company  says.  In  the 
woods  for  ten  days  last  fall,  Mr.  Frey 
saw  lots  of  tracks,  but  no  deer.  This 
fact,  added  to  settlers'  reports  that 
many  does  were  found  hanging  in  trees, 
leads  him  to  believe  that  the  buck  law 
causes  great  slaughter  among  the  deer 
which  does  good  to  no  one. 

But,  whatever  objections  we  may  find 
to  the  buck  law,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  large  and  still  increas- 
ing deer  supply  in  Pennsylvania  has 
made  its  later  growth  under  a  similar 
buck  provision.  Nor  can  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  question  the  fact  that  the  won- 
derful system  of  game  refuges  in  that 
state  have  done  much  to  counteract  any 
deficiencies  that  may  have  existed  in  the 
laws.  Furthermore,  all  varieties  of 
game  in  that  state  were  for  a  long  time 
under  protection  of  the   closed  season. 

To  combat  the  use  of  automobiles  in 
shining  deer,  Elmer  S.  Hall,  commission- 
er of  conservation,  proposes  changing 
the  deer  season  from  Nov.  13-22  to 
Dec.  1-10.  It  is  believed  that  the  heavy 
snows  at  that  time  will  prevent  the 
shiners  from  driving  into  the  woods. 
He  suggests  also  that  a  heavy  penalty 
be  provided  for  any  one  caught  hunting 
deer  by  this  means,  and  that  confisca- 
tion of  cars  so  used  be  authorized. 

This  December  season  proposal  nas 
brought  out  protests  from  game  clubs 
and  individuals  generally.  None  has  yet 
been  found  to  object  to  the  change  on 
the  ground  of  benefits  to  the  deer  situa- 
tion. "It  will  certainly  be  helpful," 
says  one  man.  Harold  Smith,  a  Racine- 
sportsman,  gives  the  proposal  his  okeh 
and  adds,   "Also,   make  the   penalty  so 


severe  that  when  one  is  caught  shining 
deer  the  others  may  profit  by  his  pen- 
alty." 

Mr.  Frey  suggests  what  is  perhaps 
the  chief  objection  to  the  December 
season  when  he  says,  "It's  cold  enough 
in  November  to  go  out  and  stand  on  a 
stump  all  day,  let  alone  doing  it  in 
December.  But,  if  it  will  work  to  good 
advantage  for  the  deer  situation,  then  it 
will  be  all  right.  I'm  for  an>-thing  that 
will  keep  our  deer  hunting  from  playing 
out." 

However,  while  the  later  season 
doubtless  would  impose  greater  hard- 
ships on  hunters,  the  real  issue  is  pres- 
ervation of  the  deer.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  more  deer  to  hunt  on  a 
eoW  day  than  to  have  fewer  deer  to  hunt 
on  a  warm  day  and  be  always  facing  the 
possibility  of  an  end  to  all  deer  hunt- 
ing? 

"Have  the  deer  season  closed  for  one 
year  and  opened  for  one  year,"  sug- 
gests Mr.  Frey,  "with  a  bag  limit  of  one 
buck  or  one  doe." 

"There  are  fewer  deer  killed  every 
year  because  there  are  265  hunters  to 
every  deer,  and  fifteen  per  cent  of  them 
have  high-power  automatic  guns,"  says 
William  Schrader,  of  Hawthorne.  "It 
is  a  rare  exception,"  he  continues,  "to 
see  a  buck  from  four  to  six  years  old,  as 
in  years  past. 

"We  must  soon  have  a  closed  season 
on  deer,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  at  least 
four  years." 

C.  T.  Ellis,  Madison  realtor,  who 
spent  the  last  deer  hunting  season  in 
camp  with  a  party  of  fifteen  men,  says 
the  party  brought  out  only  three  bucks. 
The  only  live  deer  he  saw  was  a  very 
small  fawn.  "It  is  generally  agreed," 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  "that  we  are  coming  to 
a  closed  season." 

Another  Madison  sportsman  thinks 
that  if  a  choice  must  be  made  between 
the  several  proposed  plans  for  conserva- 
tion of  the  deer,  the  closed  season 
should  be  chosen.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Racine, 
believes  that  the  smaller  bucks  and  few- 
er numbers  of  deer  being  killed  each 
year  means  simply  that  deer  are  getting 
scarce.  "I  am  for  a  closed  season,"  he 
says. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Sehlin  suggests  that 
Wisconsin  adopt  the  alternate  season  as 
it  is  operated  in  Minnesota,  but  ne 
would  have  this  preceded  by  two  or 
three  closed  years. 

The  disappearance  of  a  herd  of  deer 
in  the  Sawyer  County  woods  is  pointed 
to  by  Comissioner  Hall  as  the  source  oi 
much  of  the  deer  scarcity  stories  we  are 
hearing.  A  tribe  of  Indians  from  a  res- 
ervation near  Blueberry  lake  is  credited 
with  the  slaughter  of  this  herd.  Ed- 
ward Fess,  Dane  County  game  warden, 
was  one  of  a  party  which  found  old  deei 
tracks  and  many  places  where  venison 
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had  been  hung  in  the  trees.     He  says 
the  apparent  age  of  the  camp  sites  indi 
cated  that  the  Indians  had  cleaned  up 
the   herd   about   two   weeks   before   the 
season  opened. 

Commissioner  Hall  recalls  having 
seen  twenty-eight  deer  along  the  Flam- 
beau river  within  twelve  miles  while  on 
a  boat  trip  about  a  month  before  this 
time.  Whether  the  Indians  got  all  the 
deer  in  the  herd  or  frightened  them  into 
the  deeper  woods  is,  of  course,  not 
known.  But  it  is  known,  he  says,  that 
the  deer  were  there  before  the  season 
opened,  and  they  were  not  there  when 
it  opened. 

Just  what  might  be  done  for  the  deer 
herds  is  suggested  in  the  marvelous  re- 
sults of  a  six-year  closed  season  on 
prairie  chicken,  grouse,  and  partridge  in 
Wisconsin.  This  period,  from  1916  Lo 
1921,  gave  the  bi»ds  a  good  start,  and 
with  an  excellent  law  protecting  them, 
these  birds  are  now  as  plentiful  as  they 
ever  were.  Vermin  and  predatory  ani- 
mals are  the  worst  enemies  they  have 
to  combat  now.  "Of  course,"  says  Com- 
missioner Hall,  "the  floods  of  last  sum- 
mer killed  off  a  lot  of  birds  in  the  nortn- 
ern  part  of  the  state.  But  the  south 
half,  which  was  dangerously  short  of 
chickens,  never  had  more  than  it  has 
this  year."  With  the  season  opening  for 
chicken  and  grouse  on  September  20, 
the  statute  gives  the  birds  time  to  be- 
come fully  mature  before  being  hauno 
ed.  This,  with  the  short  season  of  five 
days  and  the  bag  limit  of  five  birds  a 
day,  promises  a  continuous  supply  for 
the  state. 

What  the  protected  season  did  for  tn& 
state's  muskrat  crop  can  be  told  by  fig- 
ures. The  number  trapped  in  1917  was. 
802,048;  in  1918  it  was  272,236;  and 
in  1919  it  was  162,936.  This  last  figure 
brought  the  closed  year  in  all  except 
three  counties,  and  in  1920  only  34,615 
rats  were  trapped.  In  1921,  with  the 
entire  state  open  again,  340,615 
rats  were  taken.  While  the  muskrat 
stands  most  in  need  of  protection,  prac- 
tically all  other  fur  bearers  are  decreas- 
ing in  number  slowly. 

Although  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  nearly  200,000  fishermen  are  keep- 
ing the  breeding-stock  closely  fished 
out  of  our  lakes  and  streams,  but  little 
real  danger  is  seen  because  the  fisheries 
division  of  the  conservation  commission 
is  gradually  getting  ahead  of  the  yearly 
catch.  Propagation  of  the  varieties 
that  are  in  greatest  danger  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  fourteen  hatcheries  througn- 
out  the  state.  Results  are  encouraging 
— and  suggestive. 

The  suggestion  brings  up  a  question 
of  breeding  grounds  for  all  kinds  of 
game.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland,  among  the  earliest  states  to 
reach  the  "shot-out"  stage,  have  settled 
their  game  problems  with  the  game  ref- 
uge, accompanied  by  well-chosen  and 
carefully  enforced  laws. 

If  we  want  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
fish  and  game,  and  to  leave  plenty  of  it 
for  those  who   will   come   after  us,  we 


must  furnish  attractive  and  safe  places 
for  it  to  live  and  multiply.  Deer  require 
large  areas  of  wild  forest  land,  and 
without  that  neither  the  buck  law  nor 
any  other  law  can  save  them  for  our 
state.  Civilization  is  steadily  pushing 
them  farther  back  in  the  woods,  and  it 
is  likely  that  many  already  have  roamed 
over  into  Minnesota  or  Michigan  terri- 
tory to  stay.  Commissioner  Hall  poincs 
out  that  Wisconsin's  deer  territory  is 
directly  connected  with  those  two  states, 
and  that  if  we  fail  to  provide  refuge 
for  the  deer  here  they  will  soon  be  add- 
ed to  the  cost  of  advancing  civilization. 
While  we  can  hardly  afford  to  hold  out 
good  agricultural  land  from  production 
to  give  refuge  to  game,  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  not  some  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  that  will  be  of  more 
value  to  civilization  for  its  esthetic  and 
recreational  possibilities  than  for  thi 
comparatively  small  money  income  that 
it  will  bring. 

"We  should  have  refuges  scattered 
all  over  the  state,"  says  Mr.  Hall.  "It 
is  a  question  of  extending  the  benefits 
of  our  resources  over  a  greater  period 
of  time,  and  providing  for  the  pleasure 
of  our  posterity,  rather  than  consuming 
all  for  the  material  pleasure  of  a  few 
today." 

The  commission  is  now  paying  out 
"bout  $100,000  a  year  to  keep  the  wa- 
ters of  the  state  stocked  with  fish.  It 
would  cost  many  times  this  amount  for 
the  state  to  carry  out  a  separate  pro- 
gram for  game  refuges.  The  undertak- 
ing must  be  tied  up  with  the  only  move 
ment  that  will  automatically  furnish  a 
basis  for  it.  That  is  the  forestry  con- 
servation movement,  a  Wisconsin  in- 
fant whose  natural  partner  is  game  con- 
servation . 

"Such  refuges  should  be  establisheu, 
f*nd  particularly  waters  where  water- 
fowl should  not  be  shot,"  urges  a  lead- 
ing jurist.  "I  believe  it  is  possible  to 
work  out  a  system  of  combined  forest 
and  game  preserves." 

Each  state  forest  reserve,  of  which 
we  must  eventually  have  more,  and  a 
'>rtion  of  every  state  park  might  be 
desienated  as  a  refuge  for  wild  life, 
within  the  borders  of  which  hunting  and 
fishing  would  be  prohibited  at  all  times. 
The  balance  of  the  park  or  forest  re- 
serve then  would  be  a  public  hunting 
p'round,  subject  to  the  state's  game  laws. 
Within  the  game  refuge  forest  ranger 
and  game  warden,  each  working  for  h;s 
own  department,  would  co-operate  In 
protecting  forest  and  animals  against 
fire,  vermin,  and  predatory  animals. 

But  even  this  calls  for  more  money 
perhaps  than  the  state  could  appropriate 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  state  cannot 
^urnish  the  money,  how  will  it  be 
raised? 

Commissioner  Hall  has  suggested  that 
in  order  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
fish  hatchery  operation,  "fishermen 
ought  to  be  willine:  to  pay  a  little  moxe 
license  fee  for  the  added  protection 
and  propagation  of  their  game-     Anv- 


way  $100,000  more  could  be  raised  oy 
the  addition  of  five  dollars  to  the  non- 
resident fee.  The  tourist  fishermen 
have  high  expenses  on  their  trip  at  best, 
and  when  they  are  out  for  a  good  time 
a  few  dollars  one  way  or  the  other  makes 
little  difference  to  them — they're  after 
the  fish." 

Now  if  this  idea  does  not  look  un- 
reasonable to  the  commission,  it  might 
with  as  much  reason  be  suggested  that 
all  sportsmen  be  given  opportunity, 
either  through  voluntary  or  compulsory 
action,  to  contribute  a  dollar  or  two 
each  year  to  a  fund  for  refuge  pur- 
chases. This  amount  might  be  collected 
at  the  time  of  issuing  licenses.  Should 
the  addition  to  the  state's  requirement 
in  fees  be  undesirable,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary only  for  the  commission  to  se 
cure  authority  from  the  legislature  to 
solicit  and  accept  a  small  amount  fron\ 
each  applicant  in  addition  to  his  license 
fee,  and  to  put  all  money  so  collected 
into  a  fund  for  no  other  purpose  tha^i 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  ol 
refuges. 

What  other  benefit  might  be  derived 
from  such  a  system  is  suggested  in  this 
paragraph  from  Seth  E.  Gordon's  ar- 
ticle on  Pennsylvania's  game  refuges: 

"You  could  hardly  believe  that  a  dol- 
lar contribution  to  a  cause  would  bring 
about  such  a  change  in  the  attitude 
among  the  hunters.  By  the  time  each 
had  made  two  or  more  contributions, 
every  fellow  began  taking  more  and 
more  interest  in  what  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  money.  The  interest 
increased  with  the  number  of  annual 
contributions." 

All  sportsmen  agree,  however,  that 
before  attempting  such  a  plan  for  rally- 
ing money  the  conservation  commission 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  and  use  for 
conservation  all  funds  collected  from 
sportsmen.  Under  the  present  system,, 
the  income  of  the  commission  goes  into 
the  state  treasury,  and  only  a  part  of  it 
gets  back,  by  way  of  appropriations  in 
the  assembly,  to  work  for  the  sportsmen 
who  pay  it  in.  Commissioner  Hall  says 
that  even  as  organized  at  present  the 
commission  could  easily  make  use  of 
$50,000  more  a  year,  and  if  a  reasonable 
number  of  wardens  were  kept  in  the 
field  $125,000  more  would  be  needed. 

"The  conservation  commission  should 
have  all  the  money  that  is  reasonably 
necessary,"  believes  a  supreme  court  jus- 
tice, "and  it  should  have  first  claim  uii 
all  money  collected   in  fees." 

"The  commission  should  have  all  the 
money  it  collects  in  fees,"  says  Mr, 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Radtke  agrees,  saying, 
"All  money  taken  in  for  hunting  license.^ 
should  be  spent  for  the  protection  of 
game.  Any  other  system  is  unfair  to 
those  who  pay  for  the  license." 

"I  am  absolutely  opposed,"  says  an 
Evansville  sportsman  and  official  of  th-^ 
Izaak  Walton  League,  "to  putting  con 
servation  commission  fees  into  the  stats 
treasury  and  allowing  the  commission 
less  money  to  work  with  than  it  takes  in. 
All  funds  from  license  and  other  sources 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE 


WAS  there  ever  such  a  thing  as  a 
little  red  schoolhouse?  There 
have  been  innumerable  little 
country  schoolhouses  that  have  become 
endeared  to  thousands  of  former  urchins 
who  have  trod  the  uncertain  paths  ol 
knowledge  and  about  them  have  been 
entwined  all  those  traditions  and  strange 
tales  that  Americans  love  to  associate 
with  the  counti-y  school.  But  has  there 
ever  been  a  genuine  little  red  school- 
house?  A  country  schoolhouse,  small, 
situated  in  the  traditional  remoteness  of 
some  country  crossroads,  and  above  all 
painted  red?  Has  anyone  ever  seen 
one?      Could    anyone    really    find    one; 

I  do  not  know  whether  one  could  find 
a  little  red  schoolhouse  if  one  set  out 
to  look  for  one  now,  but  certain  it  is 
that  up  to  a  few  years  ago  a  very 
charming  little  red  schoolhouse  did  ex- 
ist, set  back  from  just  such  a  crossroaus 
as  one  would  be  most  apt  to  imagine. 
But  why  must  I  say  "up  to  a  few  years 
ago?"  Because  at  that  time  the  elec- 
tors of  the  district  ordered  the  school- 
house  to  be  painted  white  and  its  name 
to  be  changed! 

Except  for  its  sudden  change  in  color 
and  name,  however,  the  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse,  for  such  its  former  pupils 
and  patrons  must  always  think  of  it,  is 
as  interesting  and  alluring  as  ever. 
Situated  a  few  miles  north  of  Brod- 
head,  in  Green  County,  the  Red  School 
will  ever  be  fondly  remembered  by 
many  residents  of  Brodhead  and  of  De- 
catur township,  and  by  others  who  are 
now  moved  farther  away,  as  the  scene 
of  their  school  days. 

The  schoolhouse  is  a  small  frame 
building  with  two  tiny  windows  on  each 
side.  At  the  front  is  a  tiny,  uncov- 
ered porch  and  farther  out  is  a  tall,  slen- 
der flag  pole  from  which  flies  a  flag  in 
pleasant  weather  that,  in  former  days, 
harmonized  beautifully  with  the  color  of 
the  building.  The  whole  has  an  air  of 
charm  and  daintiness  that  seems  to  be 
a  part  of  its  almost  miniature  size. 

No  authentic  records  are  available, 
but  according  to  the  best  recollections 
of  the  older  settlers  the  schoolhouse 
was  erected  in  1858.  At  that  time  ii, 
was  painted  red  and,  until  recently, 
whenever  it  was  repainted  was  always 
made  the  same  color. 

The  original  settlers  of  the  district 
came  directly  from  Norway.  Only  three 
families  can  be  recalled  who  were  not 
Norwegian.  Here,  from  the  sandy  soil 
not  so  different  from  that  of  their  home- 
land, these  people  wrung  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Here,  on 
an  acre  of  this  sandy,  level  land  they 
built  their  schoolhouse.  Since  that 
time  the  character  of  the  population  has 
been  almost  entirely  changed.  Now  only 
three  or  four  Norwegian  families  live 
in  the  district;  the  rest  with  but  few 
exceptions  are  of  German  extraction. 

In  the  olden  days  this  school  had  a 
reputation  of  being  extremely  hard  for  a 
teacher  to  "handle"  and  of  presenting 


By  Daisy  Grenzow 

a  tough  problem  in  discipline.  In  the 
school  register  of  1892  appears  a  rather 
unusual  report  of  the  teacher  to  his  suc- 
cessor. A  part  of  it  is  as  follows:  "A3 
a  district  I  believe  this  one  has  the 
worst  reputation  of  any  in  this  part  of 
the  country;  it  is  not  as  bad  as  repre- 
sented. Let  the  pupils  understand  that 
if  they  stay  out  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence to  you,  but  if  they  come  they  must 
behave  and  you  will  have  little  trouble. 

"You  will  find  lying  very  common. 
The  rod  can  be  profitably  spared  in  al- 
most all  cases.  I  used  it  only  twice  and 
once  it  was  experimentally.  Almost  all 
the  scholars  prefer  thrashing  to  being 
left  after  school." 

Referring  to  the  pupils  by  number,  it 
continued:     "No.   8   is  lazy  and  a  liar; 


Once  it  was  red,  now  it  is  white,  but  t»  those 
who  there  learned  the  three  r's  it  will  always  be 
"the   little   red   schoolhouse." 


No.  7,  stubborn;  No.  9,  ambitious;  No. 
10  desires  to  show  off;  No.  13,  trusty; 
No.  6,  gentle;  No.  4,  indolent;  No.  3, 
fidgety  but  bright.  No.  5  is  the  worst 
one  to  manage.  A  thrashing  only  makes 
her  angry,  but  keeping  her  from  her 
dinner  or  after  school  until  she  has  con- 
quered a  task  will  straighten  her  out 
for  a  week.  All  the  arithmetic  classes 
depend  entirely  on  the  answer  book." 

How  often  does  one  find  so  frank  a 
report  left  by  a  teacher  to  his  successor 
nowadays?  Imagine  the  emotions  of 
the  school  clerk  into  whose  keeping  tho 
register  was  entrusted  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  on  reading  such  remarks 
about  his  neighbors'  children.  Lucky, 
perhaps,  that  rural  districts  in  those 
days  did  not  possess  the  means  of  rapid 
communication  afforded  by  the  tele- 
phone now. 


The  old  registers  furnish  exact  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  the  teachers,  too.  Men  were, 
of  course,  better  paid  than  women  be- 
cause of  the  supposedly  better  discipline 
which  they  could  command.  By  1890 
twenty  dollars  per  month  seemed  to  be 
considered  a  good  wage.  By  this  time, 
too,  the  old  custom  of  the  teacher 
"boarding  around"  had  died  out,  so 
board  had  to  be  paid  from  whatever 
wage  was  received. 

Oftentimes  school  trustees  that  were 
bent  on  being  especially  careful  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  their  care  would  hire 
a  man  teacher  for  the  winter  term  when 
all  the  young  folks  of  the  neighborhood 
went  to  school  and  hire  a  woman  for  the 
spring  and  fall  terms  for  perhaps  two 
dollars  per  month  less.  In  this  way  the> 
could  save  as  much  as  ten  dollars  for 
their  district  in  a  year. 

The  one  grand  event  of  the  year  for 
the  pupils  was  the  visit  of  the  county 
superintendent.  The  duties  that  this 
important  official  would  perform,  as 
well  as  the  reception  he  would  receive, 
depended  much  on  the  individual  man. 

Sometimes  the  superintendent  was  a 
law  student  who,  in  need  of  some  means 
of  support  while  carrying  on  his  studies, 
had  taken  his  profession  as  a  sideline. 
What  time  was  left  from  his  studies  he 
spent  "visiting"  schools. 

If  the  superintendent  was  an  ardent 
educator  and  had  a  real  interest  in  the 
youth  of  the  country,  he  would  evince 
his  interest  by  taking  over  several  of 
the  classes.  His  chief  object  was  not 
so  much  to  demonstrate  to  the  teacher 
a  new  method  of  procedure  or  to  im- 
press the  pupils  with  some  important 
point  but  rather  to  find  out  how  much 
the  pupils  did  or  did  not  know.  Often 
he  found  many  things  that  they  did  not 
know,  and  his  praise  was  scant  and  his 
blame  was  loud.  "I  wouldn't  give  five 
cents  for  the  little  boy  in  the  front 
seat"  was  his  mildest  comment. 

Hot  and  bitter,  too,  were  the  remarks 
passed  on  the  playground  during  the 
recess  period.  Dire  were  the  threats 
made  against  the  superintendent's  wel- 
fare. Probably  only  the  dignity  of  his 
position  and  the  high  respect  in  which 
his  ofl[ice  was  held  was  all  that  saved 
him  from  bodily  harm. 

In  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  is  an 
old-fashioned  teacher's  desk,  now  no 
longer  in  use.  Under  the  lid  of  this  each 
teacher  since  1890  has  written  his  name. 
In  that  year  some  one  desiring  a  moie 
enduring  fame  than  the  transient  one 
that  comes  to  the  teacher  wrote  his  name 
here,  and  each  succeeding  teacher  has 
followed  his  example.  Many  of  the 
names  of  this  list  are  the  names  of  mer- 
chants, physicians,  lawyers,  and  teach- 
ers of  Brodhead  or  of  Green  County. 
AH  certainly  are  the  names  of  people 
who  have  espceial  reason  to  remember 
days  spent  in  the  Little  Red  School- 
house. 
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THIS  RIVER  BEND  HAS  A  HISTORY 

By  Helen  M.  McCord 


ACCOMPANYING  this  article  are 
two  views  of  a  narrow  bend  in 
the  Fox  River,  which  occurs  just 
south  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin.  As  part 
of  the  famous  Fox- Wisconsin  Route 
its  placid  waters  have  staged  history 
and  human  interest  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  and  the  scenes  connect- 
ed with  this  spot  are  fully  as  picturesque 
and  important  as  any  in  the  life  drama 
of  the  Northwest,  if  not  of  the  United 
States. 

If  R.  G.  Thwaits  judged  correctly,  the 
Mascoutin  "capital,"  so  often  referred 
to  by  the  earliest  explorers  of  this  re- 
gion, was  situated  very  near  this  bend, 
and  it  was  to  this  point  that  Jean  Nico- 
let,  the  young  ambassador  of  Champlain 
to  the  "Asiatica,"  supposedly  residing  aL 
Green  Bay,  extended  his  travels  in  1634, 
thus  opening  the  Route  to  further  ad- 
venture and  adventures. 

We  may  picture  the  wonder  and  dis- 
cussion among  the  natives  gathered  on 
these  shores  over  his  arrival — the  first 
visual  proof  they  have  received  that 
"people  with  white  faces"  were  appear- 
ing on  the  eastern  coasts.  They  treat 
him  kindly  and  are  not  further  disturbed 
by  any  of  his  race  for  another  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  when  those  most  fra- 
ternal of  brothers-in-law  and  captains  of 
industry,  the  Sieurs  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers,  real  discoverers  of  the  North- 
west and  founders  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  obtain  from  them  information 
of  "ye  great  river,"  and  the  distant 
tribes  with  which  they  later  deal. 

They  carry  back  around  the  bend  the 
first  canoe  loads  of  furs  conveyed  from 
the  Fox — Wisconsin  to  Quebec,  and  thir- 
teen years  later  Christianity  comes  tc 
the  bend,  also  by  canoe.  Father  Al- 
louez  rears  a  tall  cross  at  the  Mascoutin 
village  and  preaches  before  it  to  many 
native  hearers.  He  and  his  assistant, 
Pere  Andre,  tending  a  parish  that  ex- 
tends from  DePere  to  the  bend,  caring 
for  the  sick  in  the  wigwams  and  teach 
ing  the  children  to  sing  with  the  aid  oi 
Pere  Andre's  flute,  despite  hostile  op- 
position, baptize  2,000  souls  in  three 
years.  Their  superior,  Father  Dablon, 
notes  the  droves  of  deer  and  buffalo 
pasturing  beside  the  Fox. 


In  1673  Joliet's  expedition,  on  its 
way  to  view  the  Mississippi,  with  Fa- 
ther Marquette,  its  subsequent  histori- 
an, as  clerical  attache,  visit  the  town  of 
Mascoutins  to  obtain  guides,  and  to 
reach  it  push  inland,  "after  passing  the 
cranberry  marshes,"  "2.4  English 
miles",  south  from  the  river,  finding  it 
perched  on  an  eminence  commanding  a 
wide  outlook  over  prairies  interspersed 
with  oak  groves,  a  close  description  of 
the  bend  neighborhood  if  so  approached. 
They  round  the  bend  to  resume  their 
journey,  which  takes  them  well  down  the 
Mississippi,  and  thereafter  the  water- 
way that  flowed  like  a  life-stream 
through  the  heart  of  the  continent,  was 
known  to  all  the  world. 

Soon  we  see  a  canoe  coming  down 
stream  from  the  sources  of  Mississippi, 
bearing  the  first  cartographer  of  the 
Route,  Father  Hennepin,  who  has  re- 
cently named  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  buLuth,  founder  of  the  Minnesota 
city. 

And  presently  the  Fox-Wisconsin 
bend  and  all,  is  thronged  with  those 
privateers  of  the  fur  trade,  the  hardy, 
daring  and  picturesque  coureurs  de  bois, 
active  for  French  interests,  yet  laws  un- 
to themselves,  ever  friendly  with  the  In- 
dians, to  whom  they  trade  goods,  gew- 
gaws, guns,  and  (illicitly,  let  us  admit), 
the  fiery  juices  that  delight  and  debase 
them,  in  exchange  for  the  splendid  skins 
of  the  surrounding  fauna.  During  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years  when  they  and 


their  successors,  the  residing  trader  and 
his  employees,  formed  the  background 
of  the  river  life,  the  amount  of  furs 
transported  past  the  bend,  sometimes 
enroute  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  must 
have  represented  the  value  of  many  gold 
mines  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  clothed  all  humanity 
from  head  to  toe  exclusive  of  all  other 
materials,  even  allowing  for  accidental 
losses  and  occasional  interruptions  of 
the  traffic. 

Nicolas  Perrot,  Commandant  of  the 
West  1685-99,  champion  of  the  cour- 
eurs against  Frontenac,  discoverer  of  the 
lead  regions  and  founder  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  follows  the  Route  many  times 
in  his  efforts  to  extend  French  authori- 
ty. In  1689  Baron  Le  Hontan,  glides 
gayly  by,  weaving  the  wonderful  gas- 
conade of  his  travels  that  later  puzzles 
more  matter-of-fact  geographers,  and  in 
1693  Le  Sueur  hurries  grimly  after  to 
keep  open  a  northern  route  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Franco-British  struggle  for  su- 
premacy has  reached  these  wilds.  The 
Route  and  its  trade  is  essential  to 
French  dominion,  but  the  valley  Indians 
have  found  traffic  with  English  more 
profitable  of  late  and  also  object  to  the 
French  carrying  arms  to  their  own  ene- 
mies, the  Sioux.  The  natives  suffer  se- 
verely in  a  number  of  "surprise"  expe- 
ditions, usually  brought  against  them 
in  winter  weather,  but  in  the  crop  time 
of  1728  they  flee  before  De  Lignery  and 
De  Langlade,  who  burn  "every  wigwam 
and  corn  field  from  Green  Bay  to  the 
Portage,"  and  there  later  drives  that 
clear  the  valley  of  all  "obstruction." 

The  smoke  of  those  dark  days  drifts 
back  across  the  bend  to  smart  our  eyes. 
Whatever  the  tactics  and  reprisals  of 
the  defeated,  it  savors  of  life  made 
desolate,  of  shelterless  women  and  des- 
titute children,  of  fields  laid  bare  by  a 
later  autocracy,  soon  to  be  itself  over- 
whelmed. 

Strangely  enough,  De  Langlade  is 
among  the  most  successful  in  recruiting 
savage  braves  ^ong  the  Route  a  genera- 
tion later,  to  harry  the  English  border 
in   Pennsylvania,    defeat   Braddock,   be- 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Madison  Man  Wrote  Famous  Campaign  Song 

Author  of  ''Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too"  Was  Wisconsin  Pioneer 


WISCONSIN  claims  the  author  of 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  Too," 
the  campaign  song  which  has 
probably  proved  to  be  more  popular  and 
widely-known  than  any  other  motto, 
song,  or  slogan  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  America. 

O.  E.  Woodbury,  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  as  a  machinist  in  Madison,  wrote  the 
song  back  in  the  "roaring  forties"  and 
would  probably  be  justified  in  accepting 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  phe- 
nomenal victory  of  General  William 
Henry  Harrison  over  Martin  Van  Buren 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1840. 

That  campaign  represents  one  of  the 
most  colorful  bits  of  our  national  his- 
tory. Although  but  few  are  living  today 
who  remember  it  as  an  event  in  their 
own  lives,  most  people  are  familiar  with 
many  of  the  stirring  talcs  connected 
with  the  famous  old  "battle  cry"  of  the 
Whigfs.  The  picture  of  a  log-cabin,  a 
canoe,  a  coon  skin,  and  a  barrel  of  hard 
cider  at  once  calls  to  mind  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  of  rich  and  poor, 
easteners  and  frontiersman,  for 
their  common  hero,  the  "war 
horse",  as  General  Harrison  was 
fondly  called. 

Mr.  Woodbury  was  a  boy  of 
13  when  the  campaign  began  in 
1840,  living  with  his  parents  at 
Menden,  N  .Y.,  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Rochester.  He  had 
scribled  a  few  boyish  verses  prev- 
ious to  this,  and  in  his  enthusi- 
asm for  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe 
had  adapted  several  short, 
rhymes  about  "Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  Too"  to  the  popular  music 
of  "The  Little  Pig's  Tail." 

He  claimed  to  have  written  but  four 
stanzas  of  the  song,  but  like  "Yankee 
Doodle"  or — to  bring  an  illustration  to 
the  present — "It  Ain't  Gonna  Rain  No 
Mo'  ",  the  song  grew  as  it  was  passed 
from  one  person  to  another. 

So  unimportant  did  the  song  seem  to 
Mr.  Woodbury  at  the  time  that  he  did 
not  even  remember  the  exact  words,  but 
those  most  generally  accepted  by  his- 
torians are  the  following: 

Tippecanoe  and   Tyler  too — 
What    has    caused   this    srreat   commotion,    motion  ? 
Our  country  through  ? 
It  is  the  ball   rolling;   on. 

Chorvs 

For  Tippecanoe  and   Tyler  too — 

Tippecanoe  and   Tyler  too. 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  Little  Van  ; 

Van.  Van.  Van,  is  a  used  up  man. 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  Little  Van. 

Like  the  nuhing  of  mighty  waters,  waters,  waters. 

On  it  will  go. 
And  its  course  will  clear  the  way 
For  Tippecanoe  and   Tyler  too. 

See   the  Loco  standard  tottering,  tottering,  tottering, 

Down  it  must  go. 
And  in  its  place  we'll  rear  the  flag 
Of  Tipi)ecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 


By  Eunice  Schmidt 

Oh  !  have  you  heard  the  news  from  Maine,  Maine, 
Maine, 
All   honest   and   true? 
For  Governor  Kent  she  went  hell-bent 
And  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 

The   beautiful  girls.  God  bless  their  souls,  souls,  souls. 

The  country   through. 
Will  all  to  a  man  do  all  that  they  can 
For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too? 

Mr.  Woodbury  showed  these  verses  to 
an  uncle  whom  he  was  visiting  one  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  then  promptly  forgot 
them.  The  uncle,  however,  thought  his 
nephew's  efforts  quite  clever,  and  had 
them  sung  at  a  political  meeting.  Their 
popularity  was  instantaneous,  and  soon 
all  the  loyal  Whigs  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi  were  gleefully  singing 
and  adding  to  them. 

Mammoth  demonstrations  kept  the 
eastern  cities  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement. 
Hardy  pioneers  of  the  frontier  traveled 
from  all  parts  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky  to  Columbus  and  Indian- 
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apolis  in  log-cabins  on  wheels  and  held 
enthusiastic  meetings.  One  man,  in 
describing  the  gathering  at  Indianapolis, 
declared  that  the  men  alone  filled  fifteen 
acres  of  land,  and  the  wofnen  and  chil- 
dren would  occupy  four  or  five  more 
acres. 

From  these  celebrations  came  many 
new  verses  to  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
Too",  of  which  the  following  were  a  few : 

Have  you  heard  from  old  Kentuck,  tuck,  tuck  ? 
Good   news  and  true. 

Seventeen   thousand   is  the  tune 
For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 

Let  them  talk  about  hard  cider,  cider,  cider. 
And   log  cabins,   too, 

'Twill  only  serve  to  speed   the  ball 
Of  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 

The  latch  string  hangs  on  the  door,  door,  door. 
And  is  never  pulled  through 

For  it  never   was   the  custom   of 
Old  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 

He  always  has  his  table  set,  set,  set. 
For  all  honest  and  true 

And   invites   them  to  take  a  bite 
With  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 

Harrison's  log-cabin  and  hard  cider 
were  thus  popularized  and  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  song,  which  finally  swept 


its  heroes  into  office  in  a  great  wave  of 
enthusiasm. 

Whig  papers  ended  the  eventful  con- 
test with  this  epitaph: 

Here  lies  Martin   Van   Buren, 
Late  President  of  the  United  States— his  adminis- 
tration died  of  the  Yellow  Fever  on  March  4,  1841. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  youth- 
ful originator  of  the  idea  which  turned 
the  ridicule  against  General  Harrison's 
humble  boyhood  into  admiration  for  his 
self-made  greatness,  had  moved  to 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  where  he  soon 
became  prominent  in  village  politics.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  village  ly- 
ceum,  of  which  Jedediah  Brown,  later  a 
noted  judge,  was  a  member.  Although 
but  a  boy,  Mr.  Woodbury  was  large  for 
his  age  and  had  already  shaved,  and  so 
he  was  often  taken  to  be  older  than  he 
really  was. 

The   first   Republican   convention   ever 
held  in  Wisconsin  was  called  together  by 
Mr.  Woodbury  and  two  other  men,  James 
H.   Wells,  editor  and  devil  of  the  Mar- 
quette   Mercury;    and    Anson    T. 
Benham,  devil  and  pressman  for 
Mr.  Wells. 

At  this  convention  which  was 
held  at  Berlin  in  1854,  a  strong 
anti-slavery  platform  was  adopt- 
ed, a  county  ticket  was  nomi- 
nated, and  Martin  L.  Kimball  of 
Berlin  was  named  for  assembly- 
man and  A.  M.  Kimball  of  Poy- 
sippi  for  state  senator. 

After  that,  Mr.  Woodbury 
o\vned  the  Marquette  Mercury 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  spent 
several  years  in  Northern  Wis- 
consin, where  he  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians  and  became 
well  known  among  them. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, he  was  living  in  St.  Louis,  where 
his  anti-slavery  views  had  made  for  him 
many  enemies.  He  therefore  moved  to 
Madison,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  as  a  machinist  on  West  John- 
son Street.  He  died  in  1904,  a  man  of  77 
years,  and  today  has  no  surviving  rela- 
tives who  can  be  located.  Levi  Woodbury, 
who  was  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
was  his  uncle. 

The  Madison  Democrat  said  of  him  in 
1898: 

Mr.  Woodbury  has  never  courted  fame, 
notoriety,  or  place,  yet  he,  too,  can  exult 
with  conscious  pride  in  the  hoary  and 
historic  truth  so  felicitously  put  by  Vol- 
taire, "Let  me  make  a  nation's  songs  and 
I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws." 

From  the  famous  campaign  of  1840 
has  come  down  an  American  tradition  of 
inventing  .some  slogan  or  nickname  for 
popular  heroes  and  events. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  these  in- 
cidents occurred  in  1836  when  William 
Allen  stated  at  a  political  meeting  in  Co- 
lumbus that  the  ladies  of  Chillicothe  pre- 
sented  General    Harrison   with   a   petti- 

( Continued  on  page  18) 
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should  be  used  only  for  conservation 
purposes." 

What  refuges  will  do  for  game  propa- 
gation is  seen  in  the  Kaibab  Forest  park 
of  Arizona,  where  a  herd  of  mule  deer 
has  increased  since  1906  so  rapidly  that 
one-half  of  the  herd  had  to  be  removed 
last  fall  in  order  to  save  the  other  half 
from  starving  during  the  winter-  Ani- 
mals were  trapped  and  shipped  to  refu- 
ges in  other  states  and  to  national 
parks.  Protected  from  hunting  for  many 
years,  the  Philip  herd  of  buffalo  in 
South  Dakota  increased  in  numbers  so 
rapidly  that  for  the  last  two  years  it  has 
been  necessary  to  thin  out.  In  this 
case,  however,  a  market  was  not  found 
for  the  animals,  and  the  second  annual 
buffalo  hunt  was  conducted  last  Decem- 
ber. Sixty  animals  were  taken,  and  the 
hunters  paid  from  $150  up  for  the 
shooting. 

While  Wisconsin  already  has  a  few 
small  game  farms  in  operation,  the  bulk 
of  the  enterprise  remains  in  private 
hands.  A  number  of  farmers  about  the 
state  maintain  private  game  reserves 
where  protection  and  propagation  of 
game  birds  and  animals  is  carried  on 
systematically.  From  one  of  these 
farms,  known  as  the  Pabst  farm,  near 
Waukesha,  1,200  pairs  of  Hungarian 
partridges  were  turned  loose  several 
years  ago.  Sportsmen  now  enjoy  a  fivt- 
day  hunt  for  these  birds  in  Waukesha 
and  Jefferson  counties.  Mongolian  and 
Chinese  Ringneck  pheasants  have  been 
freed  in  the  woods  and,  not  yet  open 
to  hunting,  are  said  to  be  multiplying 
faster  than  prairie  chicken  or  grouse. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
what  is  being  done  and  of  what  may  yet 
be  done  to  keep  and  increase  Wiscon- 
sin's natural  attractions  for  ourselves, 
our  summer  tourists,  and  our  future 
sportsmen.  If  we  are  sportsmen,  we  are 
entitled  to  all  the  game  our  money  and 
resources  can  give  us.  If  we  are  pleas- 
ure riders,  we  are  entitled  to  all  the 
natural  beauty  the  state  can  give  us. 
Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  go  for  a 
ride  in  the  evening  knowing  that  before 
turning  back  we  should  see  several  deer 
browsing  along  the  roadside  or  shooting 
through  the  brush? 

"A  beautiful  fawn  has  been  roaming 
about  the  streets  of  the  city  for  ten 
days,  and  its  presence  has  been  enjoyed 
by  all  who  have  seen  it." 

This  is  not  a  dream.  It  is  just  a  fore- 
cast of  what  some  day  must  be  common 
in  Wisconsin.  The  statement  comes 
from  the  Prairie  du  Chien  Courier.  The 
writer  supposes  that  the  fawn  belonged 
to  a  herd  in  Glenn  Park.  He  says  fur- 
ther that  "for  four  successive  winters 
deer  from  the  park  have  been  familiar 
on  thestreets  of  Prairie  du  Chien." 

It  will  come  for  the  whole  state — 
but  not  until  everybody  sees  that  no 
matter  how  willing  the  legislature,  no 
matter  how  sincere  or  efficient  the  con- 


servation commission,  the  deciding  vote 
must  be  cast  by  the  citizen  and  the 
sportsman. 

We're    about   to    turn    the    corner. 

Which  way? 


Madison  Man  Wrote  Famous 
Campaign  Song 
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coat  as  a  reward  for  his  military  prow- 
ess at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812. 

The    Whigs    became    very    indignant 
when  this  charge   was    revived    in    1840 
and  published  this  notice  in  the  papers : 
To  Major  Allen: 

Sir — I  publish  you  a  liar  and  a  scoun- 
drel, for  having  stated  at  a  public  as- 
sembly in  Columbus,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1836,  that  the  ladies  of  Chillicothe  voted 
General  Harrison  a  i)etticoat  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  military  prowess. 

For  proof  of  the  charge,  the  Demo- 
crats referred  the  exasperated  Whigs  to 
a  Mrs.  Crissand,  who  they  claimed  had 
quilted  the  petticoat.  This  proof  was 
never  destroyed  until  Mrs.  Crissand 
signed  a  death  bed  affidavit  saying  that 
she  had  not  quilted  the  petticoat. 

The  charge  was  thus  silenced,  but  not 
the  name,  for  from  that  time  on  the 
young  statesman,  William  Allen,  was 
known  as  "Petticoat  Allen." 

In  more  recent  times,  a  motto,  adopted 
in  1896  by  the  Republican  party  during 
McKinley's  campaign^*  has  been  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  mottos  of  that  par- 
ty for  all  time.  It  is  the  "full  dinner- 
pail"  slogan,  which  signifies  the  results 
of  a  high  protective  tariff  such  as  has 
been  a  traditional  plank  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  constantly  be- 
fore the  public  eye  by  reason  of  his  vig- 
orous statements  about  the  candidates 
in  the  various  presidential  elections.  One 
of  his  most  famous  slogans  was,  "Speak 
softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick,"  and  from 
this  has  come  down  the  familiar  and  fre- 
quent reference  to  "Roosevelt's  big  stick." 

Bolting  the  stand-pat  Republican  par- 
ty in  1912,  Col.  Roosevelt  formed  what 
was  known  as  the  "Bull  Moose"  party. 
In  Milwaukee,  during  his  ensuing  cam- 
paign, he  was  shot  by  a  madman,  but  de- 
livered a  long  speech  regardless  of  his 
injury,  saying  that  it  would  take  more 
than  a  bullet  to  kill  a  bull  moose. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate at  the  same  time,  immediately 
announced  his  intention  of  discontinuing 
all  of  his  own  speeches  while  his  op- 
ponent was  unable  to  speak.  Mr,  Wilson 
won  the  election  by  a  close  majority,  but 
was  in  danger  of  being  defeated  by 
Charles  E.  Hughes  in  1916. 

"Hughes  Wide  Awakes"  clubs  were  or- 
ganized all  over  the  country.  They  were 
patterned  after  the  old  "Lincoln  Wide 
Awakes",  and  were  composed  of  forty 
men  in  each  county  for  every  state 
where  there  was  a  Hughes  alliance.  Some 
of  the  members  of  these  clubs,  in  fact, 
had  been  members  of  the  old  original  or- 
ganizations more  than  a  half  century 
earlier. 


"Wilson  Kept  Us  Out  of  War"  was 
adopted  as  the  slogan  of  the  Democratic 
party,  along  with  other  phrases  such  as 
"Who  put  the  Will  in  Wilson  and  the 
Shall  in  Marshall?"  The  RepubUcans 
came  back  with  the  prophecy  that  in 
case  the  people  voted  for  Wilson  and  the 
low  tariff,  it  would  be  "Back  to  the 
Breadline"  for  them.  They  also  called 
the  prosperity  in  the  United  States  a 
"Fool's  Paradise",  which  would  soon  dis- 
appear under  continued  Democratic  rule. 

A  reaction  set  in  against  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1920  at  the  end  of  Wil- 
son's second  term.  "Back  to  Normalc3^' 
and  "Keep  Us  Out  of  Entangling  Alli- 
ances" were  the  watch-words  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Warren  G.  Harding,  who  con- 
ducted from  his  home  in  Marion,  Ohio, 
what  was  known  as  the  "Front  Porch 
Campaigfn." 

Although  the  Democrats  were  "Cox 
sure"  of  victory,  they  were  defeated  in 
this  election,  and  Harding  was  President 
until  his  death  in  1923. 

Calvin  Coolidge,  his  successor,  became 
known  as  "Silent  Cal"  because  of  his  un- 
willingness to  make  speeches,  and  this 
nickname  formed  the  backbone  of  his 
campaign  for  re-election  in  1924.  During 
the  summer  months,  citizens  were  con- 
fronted on  all  sides  with  the  admonition, 
"Keep  Cool  With  Coolidge",  and  in  Cal- 
ifornia the  green  1924  auto  licenses  were 
frequently  stamped,  "CAL.  Coolidge." 

Thus  the  so-called  "Silent  Campaign" 
returned  the  Republican  candidate  to  of- 
fice in  that  election,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  part  slogans  and  songs  will 
play  in  the  years  to  come. 
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The  Book  Corner 

THE  long  winter  evenings  are  ap- 
proaching; soon  the  open  country 
road  will  be  blocked  by  snow,  the 
lakes  and  rivers  will  be  frozen  over,  and 
we  find  it  enjoyable  to  seek  the  cozy 
comfort  of  the  fireside  and  catch  up 
with  our  reading.  Sometimes  the  au- 
thors are  old  friends  whose  acquaintance 
we  are  eager  to  renew,  and  to  these  no 
introduction  is  necessary;  but  the  au- 
thors may  be  among  the  contemporary 
writers,  and  we  would  like  to  recom- 
mend just  a  few  that  we  have  met  re- 
cently and  which  we  think  the  readers 
of  our  magazine  will  enjoy.  Lack  of 
space  permits  only  the  briefest  com- 
ment on  each  of  them  but  we  hope  this 
introduction  will  encourage  further  in- 
vestigation. 

First  of  all,  there  are  some  new  books 
of  fiction  which  are  worth  spending  some 
time  on.  There  is  a  book  by  Flora 
Klickman  called  The  Carillon  of  Scarpa, 
(Putnam),  one  of  the  most  delightful 
novels  we  have  read  in  a  long  time.  A 
clever  vein  of  humor  runs  through  the 
story,  and  this  is  varied  by  passages 
of  genuine  reflection.  The  characters 
are  charming.  It  is  one  of  those  novels 
which  one  simply  must  finish  before 
putting  it  down.  §§§§Then  Rafael  Saba- 
tini  makes  his  usual  contribution  to  the 
romantic  novels  in  The  Strolling  Saint 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  Those  who  know 
Sabatini's  novels  will  welcome  this  ad- 
dition to  his  many  successful  stories. 
Mr.  Sabatini  must  be  credited  with  an 
excellent  bit  of  scholarship,  as  the  his- 
torical material  used  in  this  medieval 
setting  shows  both  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  men  and  events  of 
that  period.  §§§§  The  Ancient  Highway, 
by  James  Oliver  Curwood  (Cosmopoli- 
tan), is  another  rollicking  adventure 
novel,  with  a  French-Canadian  setting. 
§§§§  Do  you  know  a  "convincing  hypo- 
crite," one  who  l\as  his  neighbors  bluffed 
into  thinking  him  a  model  of  deportment 
and  morals,  who  half  believes  it  himself, 
and  yet  who  plays  the  game  of  life  ac- 
cording to  his  own  little  appetites.  A 
Good  Man,  by  Geo.  F.  Hummel  (Boni  & 
Liveright),  strikes  the  nail  on  the  head. 
§§§§  That  tragic  figure,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  lives  again  in  the  story  by  Caroia 
Oman  called  The  Road  Royal  (Duffield). 
Miss  Oman  not  only  knows  how  to  teil 
the  story  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satis- 
fy the  most  exacting  of  fiction  readers, 
but  she  is  historically  accurate.  The 
fact  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  one  of 
England's  most  eminent  historians  may 
in  part  account  for  this.  §§§§  The  Seven 
Sleeper*  (Little,  Brown),  by  Francis 
Beeding,  is  a  story  of  international  con- 
spiracy, with  plenty  of  action  and 
thrills.  There  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  it. 
§§§§  "It  isn't  youth,  but  love,  which 
makes  the  world  younger."  That  is  the 
theme  of  Old  Youth  by  Coningsby  Dav>- 
son  (Cosmopolitan),  a  novel  which  de- 
nies that  the  great  emotions  are  dead  af- 
ter thirty.  §§§§  Knight  at  Arms  by  H. 
C.  Bailey  (Button)  is  the  story  of  a  me- 
dieval Sir  Galahad  doing  knight  errantry 
with  his  squire,  two  characters  whose  ad- 
ventures in  the  quest  of  fortune  and 
honor  you  will  follow  vvnth  interest. 
§§§§  By  way  of  contrast  with  these  ro- 
mantic novels,  read  The  Rational  Hind, 
by  Ben  Ames  Williams  (Dutton).  a  story 
of  life  as  it  is  lived  every  day  by  "those 
who  are  bound,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
soil."  This  novel  is  another  contribution 
to  the  interpretation  of  American  life,  a 


life  so  diversified  that  it  can  never  be 
consummated  in  any  such  form  as  the 
so-called  "great  American  novel." 
§§§§  The  Virgin  Flame,  by  Ernest  Pascal 
(Brentano's),  is  not  just  another  ar- 
raignment of  our  money-mad,  jazz- 
crazed  country,  but  a  sane  reflection  on 
the  stifling  effect  of  a  materialistic  en- 
vironment on  creative  genius. 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  formerly  of  the 
English  Department  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  presents  a  new  book  of 
criticism  called  Playwrights  of  the  New 
American  Theater.  In  it  he  discusses 
with  rare  insight  most  of  the  leading 
playwrights  of  the  contemporary  Ameri- 
can stage.  This  book  shows  not  only  an 
excellent  critical  sense,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  but  ib 
so  replete  with  little  interesting  bio- 
graphical details  and  written  so  well 
that  it  will  delight  all  lovers  of  the  the- 
ater. §§§§  We  are  developing  a  group  of 
scientists  who  have  the  rare  faculty  of 
being  able  to  write  interestingly  about 
the  things  they  have  seen  in  nature. 
Among  such  scientific  workers  as  Cald- 
well, Slosson,  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  Fa- 
ble, and  W.  H.  Hudson,  we  may  now 
count  William  Beebe.  Some  time  ago  he 
wrote  a  book  called  Galapagus,  which 
had  a  splendid  reception,  and  he  has 
now  written  Jungle  Days  (Putnam's), 
which  in  some  ways  is  even  more  inter- 
esting and  certainly  as  attractive  from 
the  standpoint  of  literary  merit.  We 
shall  understand  human  nature  better 
when  we  have  studied  nature  more,  and 
such  writers  as  William  Beebe  are  mak- 
ing a  wonderful  contribution  to  this  end. 
§§§§  "Health  through  exercise"  is  the 
slogan  which  runs  as  a  thread  through 
all  the  writings  of  Raymond  Leslie  Gold- 
man, and  no  wonder,  for  this  man  be- 
gan his  battle  against  disease  when  as 
a  child  he  was  condemned  to  an  inva- 
lid's chair  by  infantile  paralysis.  His 
new  book.  Stay  Young,  (Macmillan), 
tells  how  he  won  that  fight  and  is  a  sen- 
sible guide  to  good  health.  §§§§  Edward 
V/.  Bok  says  of  Burt  Byron  Farns- 
worth's  Practical  Psychology  (George 
Sully  &  Company),  "He  helps  us  on 
the   road  to  a  better  understanding  of 

ourselves  and  other  men He  tells 

us  what  he  has  found  out  and  experi- 
enced in  a  way  that  all  can  understand.  ' 
It  is  a  practical  application  of  psychol- 
ogy to  everyday  life.  §§§§  Man's  Life  on 
Earth,  (Macmillan)  by  Samuel  Christian 
Schmucker,  is  a  non-technical  account 
of  the  evolution  of  man  before  recorded 
history  and  up  to  the  present  time,  but 
more  than  this,  it  is  a  sincere  effort  to 
conciliate  the  factions  which  have  lately 
been  contending  over  this  question,  to 
reconcile  science  and  religion,  and  to 
give  the  layman  a  better  understanding 
of  the  scientific  point  of  view  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  nature  and  hu- 
man nature.  §§§§  The  Earth  Speaks  to 
Bryan  (Scribners),  by  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  is  dedicated  to  John  Thomas 
Scopes,  the  defendant  in  the  famous 
Tennessee  trial,  in  these  words  "To 
John  Thomas  Scopes,  courageous  teach- 
er, who  elected  to  face  squarely  the  is- 
sue that  the  youth  of  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee should  be  freelv  taught  the  truths 
of  nature  and  the  fact  that  these  truths 
are  consi.stent  with  the  highest  ideal? 
of  religion  and  conduct.  The  truth 
shall  make  you  fr'^e."  This  is  a  small 
book,  which  can  be  read  in  an  hour, 
and  which  sets  out  tbe  controverr«y  in 
the  briefest  possible  form.  It  was.  of 
course,    written    nrior    to    Mr.    Bryan's 
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ing  contempt  for  Rasmus  B.  Anderson 
on  account  of  the  relation  between  Ofte- 
dal  and  me.  Of  all  this  I  was  informed 
and  I  had  a  difficult  task  before  me  the 
next  day. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  went  empty-handed  to  Cas- 
per Syverson's  store  and  found  him  at 
his  desk.    I  said: 

"  'Is  this  Casper  Syverson?' 

"He  replied,  'It  is;  what  can  I  do  for 
you,  sir?' 

"I  answered,  *I  don't  suppose  you  know 
me.  My  name  is  R.  B.  Anderson  and  I 
would  like  to  have  an  interview  with  you.' 

"The  name,  R.  B.  Anderson,  seemed  to 
give  him  quite  a  shock,  but  he  answered 
quite  gracefully  that  he  was  busy  and 
could  not  give  much  time.  Then  I  took  a 
little  book  out  of  my  pocket  and  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows: 

"  'I  am  at  present,  as  you  may  have 
heard,  engaged  in  writing  life  insurance, 
but  I  am  trying  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  I  am  also  interested  in  gathering 
historical  material  concerning  the  Nor- 
wegians in  America  and  in  connection 
with  my  insurance  work  I  am  gathering 
data  in  regard  to  Norwegians  who  have 
been  successful  in  this  country,  and  you 
are  one  of  these,  Mr.  Syverson.  I  would 
like  to  put  down  in  this  little  book  the 
principal  facts  of  your  life,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.' 

"Barkis  was  willing.  I  took  down  care- 
fully in  my  note  book  the  date  of  his 
birth,  the  place  where  he  was  born,  the 
year  of  his  emigration,  and  the  other 
chief  facts  of  his  life. 

"  'Now,  Mr.  Syverson,'  I  said,  'when  you 
left  Norway  you  were  poor  like  the  most 
of  the  emigrants,  but  you  have  pros- 
pered. You  had  native  ability  and  knew 
how  to  manage.  I  do  not  wish  to  pry  in~ 
to  your  private  affairs,  but  I  presume 
you  own  this  building  and  this  stock  of 
goods  and  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
my  putting  you  down  as  a  well-to-do 
citizen.' 

"This  waked  Mr.  Syverson  up.  He  was 
anxious  to  give  me  the  best  possible  im- 
pression of  himself.  He  took  me  to  the 
front  door  and  pointed  to  a  building 
across  the  street  which  he  said  he  also 
owned.  Then  he  owned  his  home  and 
this  he  wanted  me  to  see,  and  so  he  took 
me  to  his  house.  He  told  me  he  had  two 
daughters  and  these  he  had  sent  to 
Christiania,  Norway,  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  the  Norwegian  language 
thoroughly.  For  this  I  praised  him. 
Then  he  showed  me  letters  received  from 
his  daughters  to  have  me  see  how  they 
had  been  improving  in  writing  the  Nor- 
wegian language.  On  the  table  in  his 
parlor  was  an  album  containing  photo- 
graphs of  these  girls.  He  handed  me  the 
album.  The  first  portrait  in  the  album 
was  one  of  his  idol,  Sven  Oftedal.  I 
turned  the  leaf  over  and  on  the  next 
page  was  Prof.  George  Sverdrup.  With  a 


twinkle  in  his  eye  he  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  Oftedal.  I  told  him  I  consid« 
ered  Oftedal  an  exceedingly  brainy  and 
bright  man,  but  turning  the  leaf  over  I 
added  that  I  like  Sverdrup  better.  Like 
little  George  Washington  I  could  not  tell 
a  lie.  Then  Casper  Syverson  asked  me  to 
take  dinner  with  him.  I  told  him  I  had 
another  engagement,  but  perhaps  some 
other  time  I  might  have  that  pleasure. 
In  parting  with  him  he  urged  me  not  to 
fail  to  come  to  see  him  whenever  I  had 
the  opportuniy.  He  said  that  I  was  the 
kind  of  fellow  he  liked  to  talk  with.  Then 
I  warned  him  not  to  be  too  liberal  with 
his  invitations. 

"  'As  I  have  told  you,  I  am  in  the  life 
insurance  business,  and  I  might  get  to 
talking  with  you  about  insurance,'  I  said. 

"'Oh,  insurance,'  he  replied;  'I  have 
had  all  the  insurance  I  want,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  of  any  insurance  agent,  but 
I  like  to  see  you  anyway.' 

"Late  in  the  afternoon  I  returned  to 
the  store  and  found  him  at  his  old  place 
at  his  desk.  I  had  my  grip  in  my  hand. 
He  realized  what  that  meant.  He  seemed 
half  frightened  out  of  his  wits  and  be- 
fore I  could  say  a  word  he  burst  forth: 

"  'You  may  write  me  for  $1000.00.  I 
don't  want  any  insurance,  but  will  take 
a  small  policy  for  your  sake.' 

"I  thanked  him  and  told  him  that  i>eo- 
ple  ought  not  to  make  insurance  a  bur- 
den to  themselves  by  taking  more  than 
they  could  easily  pay  for.  He  gave  me  a 
seat  at  his  desk  and  I  filled  out  his  ap- 
plication. When  I  had  it  ready  for  his 
signature  I  said: 

"  'I  have  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Syver- 
son; I  am  so  used  to  writing  applica- 
tions for  $5000.00  that  without  thinking 
I  have  made  yours  for  $5000.00;  but  I 
can  change  it.' 

"He  then  said,  'How  much  will  a 
$5000.00  policy  cost  a  year?' 

"I  told  him.  He  said  he  guessed  he 
was  good  for  it  and  at  once  signed  the 
application  for  $5000.00. 

"I  got  my  hat.  In  less  than  two  years 
after  that  Casper  Syverson  died.  His 
family  promptly  received  $5000.00  from 
the  Equitable  and  for  this  they  were  in- 
debted to  the  above  incident." 

Politically,  Professor  Anderson  was 
not  wholly  inactive.  In  1868  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  district,  county,  and 
state  conventions,  and  as  an  alternate  at 
the  national  convention.  He  sat  in  the 
convention  and  heard  Grant  and  Colfax 
nominated. 

While  Professor  Anderson  was  aware 
of  the  advantages  he  would  have  as  a 
minister  to  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
states  and  had  so  expressed  himself  to 
some  of  his  political  friends,  he  had  lit- 
tle hope  of  securing  such  a  place.  How- 
ever, while  he  was  wrapped  up  in  the  in- 
surance business,  Cleveland  became 
president;  Colonel  Vials,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Professor  Anderson,  became 
postmaster  general,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence Professor  Anderson  unexpectedly 
became  minister  to  Denmark. 

In  Madison,  Professor  Anderson 
served  as  postmaster  for  forty  days. 
During    this    time.    Professor    Anderson 
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says  that  he  drew  the  salary  and  the  as- 
sistant postmaster,  Mr,  Devine,  did  all 
the  work. 

As  an  author,  Prof.  Anderson  has 
written  and  translated,  either  jointly  or 
alone,  more  than  sixty  volumes.  Many  of 
these  have  been  translated  and  sold  in 
different  countries  in  Europe.  His  most 
successful  volume,  perhaps,  is  Norse 
Mytholog'y,  although  many  other  vol- 
umes are  almost  world-wide  books. 
Among  his  volumes  is  an  autobiography 
containing  671  pages.  This  book  gives  in 
detail  much  valuable  history  of  early 
events  as  they  occurred  in  Wisconsin 
during  this  part  of  the  life  of  Professor 
Anderson. 

Today,  in  Madison,  Rasmus  B.  Ander- 
son is  still  Professor  Anderson.  He  is 
strong,  both  mentally  and  physically, 
lives  alone,  cares  for  himself,  and  is 
working  hard.  Speaking  of  his  daily 
habits,  Professor  Anderson  said: 

"I  go  to  bed  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  I  get  up  at  all  hours  of  the  morning. 
I  work  during  the  forenoon  and  I  loaf 
during  the  afternoon."  • 

"There's  my  day's  work,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  tossed  an  official  envelope  contain- 
ing copy  material,  on  his  work  table.  "It 
contains   about  two  columns,  I  reckon." 

As  a  host.  Professor  Anderson  is  orig- 
inal. He  relates  past  experiences  with 
minute  accurarcy,  and  enjoys  reciting 
memorized  work  in  many  different  lan- 
guages, but  most  of  all,  he  likes  to  repeat 
lines  of  Greek  that  were  learned  in 
Luther  College. 

"I  memorized  750  lines  of  that,  one 
time,  just  to  show  my  classmates  that  I 
could  do  it,"  he  said,  "Then  I  recited  it 
to  them  while  they  followed  me  in  the 
text  to  see  if  I  made  an  error." 

Professor  Anderson  attributes  his  re- 
markable memory  to  his  habit  of  re- 
hearsing each  evening  the  things  that 
have  occurred  during  the  day.  This,  he 
believes,  fixes  them  in  his  mind  so  that 
they  stick  with  him. 

Professor  Anderson  has  a  collection  of 
souvenirs  that  he  has  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  collection  is  not 
limited  to  one  line,  but  covers  a  number 
of  fields,  and  never  fails  to  interest  a 
visitor. 

"You  may  be  kind  for  tonight,"  he  said 
to  one  of  his  friends,  as  he  handed  him  a 
massive  Merschaum  pipe  equipped  with 
a  thirty-inch,  elaborately  carved,  and 
ornamented  stem.  "That  pipe  once  be- 
longed to  Frederick  VII  of  Denmark," 
he  remarked  as  he  held  a  match  to  the 
big  bowl  while  his  friend  proceeded  to 
become  king.  The  King  Frederick  pipe  is 
the  big  member  of  his  collection  of  pipes. 

On  the  walls  of  his  home  are  numer- 
ous, well  selected  paintings,  each  with  a 
history  as  interesting  as  the  scene  that 
is  portrayed.  The  professor's  favorite 
hangs  just  inside  the  door  of  his  study. 

"This,"  he  explained,  "is  one  that  I 
suggested  to  the  artist,  myself.  It  is  a 
night  scene  showing  the  Norsemen  be- 
neath the  northern  light,  returning  home 
to  Norway  after  having  discovered 
America." 


This  painting  is  one  of  peculiar  beau- 
ty and  power.  It  fires  the  imagination 
like  the  opening  of  a  tomb.  Misty  history 
becomes  real  as  th^  observer  looks  upon 
this  picture  of  the  ocean  at  night.  Waves 
that  are  not  storm  waves,  but  waves 
that  are  low  and  moving  in  a  way  that 
indicates  depth,  volume,  and  power  gur. 
gle  in  the  darkness.  The  little  fleet  of 
boats  seem  to  ride  triumphantly  and 
with  strength  to  spare.  Sailors  with 
massive  frames,  strong  muscles,  and  rug- 
ged features  are  the  only  ones  imagina- 
tion pictures  for  such  boats.  Above  these 
venturesome  Norsemen  is  the  soft  and 
delicately  tinted  glow  of  the  northern 
light.  In  this  halo,  the  first  discoverers 
of  North  America  are  going  home. 

"I  couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  genuine 
Flora  Dania  china  set  when  I  was  in 
Denmark,"  smiled  the  professor  as  he 
unfastened  the  door  of  the  china  closet, 
"but  this  little  saucer  is  really  Flora 
Dania." 

And  he  placed  upon  the  table  a  thin, 
dainty  saucer  with  a  plant  in  the  center, 
botanical  sections  for  a  border  and  the 
botanical  name  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  dish. 

"I  ordered  a  set  made  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Flora  Dania,"  continued  the  pro- 
fessor, "but  it  cost  less."  "This  design  is 
after  my  own  suggestion  and  has  since 
become  known  abroad  as  the  American 
Minister  Set."  "The  design  is  just  a 
flower  throwTi  upon  the  dish  with  a  but- 
terfly, a  bee,  or  a  darn  needle  hovering 
about  it,"  he  explained  as  he  dusted  big 
platters,  cups,  saucers,  and  plates,  all 
bearing  his  pet  design. 

While  Professor  Anderson  has  no  col- 
lection of  musical  instruments,  he  does 
have  a  collection  of  musical  memories. 
Ole  Bull,  the  violinist,  was  one  of  his  in- 
timate friends  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  while  in  Madison  in  the  home  of 
Professor  Anderson. 

The  Professor  always  enjoys  telling 
about  Ole  Bull,  and  he  has  one  story 
which,  according  to  his  autobiography, 
never  grows  old.  This  story  illustrates 
how  little  thought  great  artists  some- 
times give  to  business  matters. 

"Iver  Lawson  of  Chicago,  father  of 
the  well  known  Victor  L.  Lawson,  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Ole  Bull's  and  to  some 
extent  his  financial  manager  or  guar- 
dian. Iver  had  invested  some  of  Ole 
Bull's  money  in  two  lots  on  North  Clark 
in  Chicago;  but  there  was  one  lot  be- 
tween his  two.  All  three  lots  were  va- 
cant. Business  had  been  extended  be- 
yond these  lots  and  so  Iver  Lawson  ad- 
vised him  to  build  stores  on  his  lots  in 
order  that  he  might  derive  an  income 
from  them.  It  would  be  easy  to  get  the 
stores  rented.    Ole  Bull  replied: 

'  'All  right;  you  may  build  on  my  lots." 

"Then  Mr.  Lawson  suggested  that  if 
he  could  buy  the  lot  between  Ole  Bull's 
two  he  could  put  up  one  building  on  all 
three  lots  and  in  this  way  the  construc- 
tion would  be  more  ecenomical. 

"  'AH  right;  buy  the  lot,'  said  Ole  Bull. 

"In  a  few  days  Mr.  Lawson  informed 
Ole  Bull  that  the  owner  of  the  lot  in 
question  demanded  so  exorbitant  a  price 
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that  he  could  not  advise  him  to  buy  it. 
Then  Ole  Bull,  as  if  he  had  received  m- 
spiration  from  on  high,  burst  out: 

"  'Build  over  him,  and  let  him  keep 
his  lot.' 

"He  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
could  build  up,  say  one  story,  on  his  two 
lots  and  then  unite  his  buildings  over 
the  other  man's  property  and  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  Mr.  Lawson  to  get  Ole  Bull  to 
understand  that  the  other  fellow  owned 
the  space  above  and  below  the  lot  as 
well  as  the  surface." 

Professor  Anderson  has  a  fancy  for 
books  that  has  little  to  do  with  their  con- 
tent. Ornamental  bindings,  with  elabo- 
rate design  and  striking  colors  find  a 
home  in  his  library.  Unusual  and  antique 
volumes  find  a  shelter  beneath  his  roof. 

Among  the  antique  ones  is  a  volume 
that  has  pigskin  cover,  and  iron  hasps 
to  keep  it  closed  and  in  shape.  This  big 
volume  is  printed  in  latin  and  ornament- 
ed with  hand  paintings.  The  chapters 
and  the  margins  are  decorated  with  hand 
work.  The  leaves  are  punctured  with 
worm  holes  and  the  edges  are  black  with 
age.  The  colors  of  the  ornamentations 
are  brilliant  and  unchanged,  apparently, 
from  the  day  they  were  made.  This  vol- 
ume is  dated  1494,  only  two  years  after 
Columbus  landed  in  North  America. 

Then  among  other  things,  such  as 
Seyre  urns,  antique  vases,  runic  stones, 
etc.,  all  highly  prized  by  the  Professor 
because  of  the  memories  they  revive,  is  a 
relic  of  the  pre  18th  amendment  days. 
This  is  a  big  silver  drinking  horn  mount- 
ed upon  a  massive  mahogany  base.  This 
horn  is  valued,  not  so  much  for  what  it 
formerly  served  as  for  the  memory  of 
those  to  whom  it  served. 

"John  Fiske,  the  historian,  used  that 
as  his  favorite  drinking  cup,"  said  Mr. 
Anderson,  reminiscently. 

These  and  many  other  trophies  share 
the  home  of  Professor  Anderson  with 
him.  They  added  emphasis  to  his  words 
when  he  said: 

"I  live  mostly  in  the  past,  now." 

The  individual  who  has  tasted  the  life 
of  a  pioneer  on  a  Wisconsin  farm,  at- 
tended school  in  a  log  cabin  built  by  his 
father,  left  home  at  the  age  of  14  to 
work  in  his  brother's  store  for  his  board 
and  to  peddle  apples  for  spending  mon- 
ey, attended  college  ZVz  years  and  then 
was  dismissed  because  he  would  not 
break  faith  with  his  classmates,  was 
joint  principal  of  Albion  Academy  at  22, 
head  of  a  department  in  the  University 
at  28,  earned  $1000.00  per  month  as  a 
life  insurance  man  at  38,  minister  to 
Denmark  at  39,  the  first  Norwegian- 
American  delegate  to  a  National  Con» 
vention,  first  Norwegian-American  to 
teach  in  an  American  Academy,  the  first 
Norwegian-American  to  serve  as  an  in- 
structor in  an  American  State  Univer- 
sity, occupied  the  first  chair  of  Scandi- 
navian languages  established  in  the 
United  States,  secured  the  establishment 
of  the  first  scholarship  fund  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  knew  intimately 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  violinists,  Ole 
Bull;  played  whist  with  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
knew   John    Ericsson,    inventor    of    the 


Monitor;  acquainted  with  Walt  Whitman 
and  Thos.  A.  Edison,  listened  to  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  make  a  campaign  speech, 
dined  and  visited  with  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  at  his  home  in  Cambridge, 
read  part  of  his  own  book  before  a  select 
gathering  at  Longfellow's  home,  when 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  a  member  of 
the  group  who  listened;  knew  Clark  Rid- 
path,  th^ historian;  asked  Longfellow  to 
write  a  poem  on  Madison's  four  lakes 
and  had  his  request  fulfilled ;  listened  to 
Gladstone  make  a  speech,  shook  hands 
with  Chas.  Sumner,  noting  the  scar  on 
his  head  where  Brooks  struck  him  with 
his  cane;  was  a  teacher  of  La  FoUette 
and  Mrs.  La  Follette,  met  Alexander  3rd 
of  Russia,  faced  Prince  Bismarck  of 
Germany,  sipped  200-year-old  Rosenberg 
wine  at  the  royal  table  of  Denmark, — 
the  individual  who  has  done  all  these 
things,  many  more  and  many  details  of 
each,  has  a  past  through  which  he  may 
stroll  with  leisure  and  pleasure  at  80. 
Such  is  the  privilege  of  Rasmus  B.  An- 
derson today — the  man  who  had  a  defi- 
nite purpose  in  life  and  followed  it  con- 
tinuously, stubbornly,  and  successfully. 


This  River  Bend  Has  a  History 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

siege  Ft.  George  and  aid  against  Wolf 
at  Quebec! 

Under  English  control  the  Route  re- 
mains in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
traders  and  habitans  at  Prairie  and  Bay, 
where  the  furs,  in  those  days,  are  usual- 
ly repacked  and  first  sold,  and  now  we 
see  the  first  signs  of  actual  settlement 
at  the  former.  Canoe  cargoes  passing 
the  bend  are  varied  by  a  few  household 
goods  and  the  rude  implements  of  con- 
temporary agriculture.  During  this  pe- 
riod, in  1766,  Captain  Jonathan  Car- 
ver, a  Roosevelt  of  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, rounds  the  bend  in  a  last  hunt 
for  the  Northwest  Passage,  on  which  he 
gains  much  information  and  experience, 
not  to  mention  an  Indian  grant  of  10,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory,  after- 
wards disallowed  by  the  whites. 

Soon  there  are  other  recruiting  par- 
ties on  the  river — French  traders  from 
Green  Bay  for  their  new  masters,  the 
British;  Lintont  of  Prairie  du  Chien  for 
Clark  and  the  Americans.  But  it  is  m 
the  final  struggle  for  American  rights, 
1812 — 15,  that  the  showiest,  scene  of 
the  bend's  series  occurs — the  attacking 
party  of  Brev.  Col.  McKay,  moving  up 
stream  to  oust  the  Yankees  from  their 
Prairie  fort,  June,  1814. 

It  passes  the  bend  as  a  force  of  550 
men,  of  which  150  are  whites,  with  one 
six-pounder  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
supplies,  conveyed  in  six  barges  and 
many  canoes.  In  the  lead  are  French 
woodsmen  tanned  and  swarthy,  wearing 
fringed  and  whitened  buckskin,  red  caps 
and  gay  sashes,  with  trimly  rolled  bag- 
gage and  polished  rifles.  Following 
them  comes  the  bateau  bearing  the  offi- 
cers of  the  expedition  in  scarlet  and 
gold  uniforms,  the  British  colors  and  the 
shining  cannon.     Bringing  up  the  rear 
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are  twenty  "Michigan  Fencibles,"  in  red, 
blue  and  brass,  guarding  the  stores,  and 
between  a  motley  array  of  red  coats, 
red  skins,  gaudy  Mackinaws,  bright 
blankets,  war  paint  and  eagle  feathers, 
the  whole  redoubled  in  the  gleaming  wa- 
ters, whose  shores  resound  with  British 
war  songs  and  Indian  battle  chants,  add- 
ed to  at  their  nightly  camps  by  the 
sounds  of  mirth  and  dancing,  French 
fiddles,  war  whoops  and  Indian  drums. 
An  imposing  and  confident  company 
— the  last  throe  of  monarchy  in  this  re- 
gion— but  ineffective  after  all,  since  less 
than  a  year  later  its  last  representative 
hastens  to  Mackinaw  from  the  Prairie, 
glad  to  surrender  his  charge,  held  only 
in  form  for  months,  and  thenceforward 
Progress  pursues  her  slow  but  certain 
course  around  the  bend. 

Among  the  famous  characters  we  may 
fancy  in  her  train,  since  they  held  con- 
nection with  the  Route  for  some  time, 
were  Col.,  afterward  president,  Zachai*y 
Taylor,  Lieut.  Jefferson  Davis,  just  then 
leading  the  daughter  of  Taylor  into  "se- 
session"  from  her  father's  household, 
Eleazar  Williams,  Dauphin  or  Preten 
der,  and  John  Jacob  Astor,  whose  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company  remained  an  impor- 
tant interest  at  Green  Bay  for  many 
years,  though  the  "2,000-mile  runs"  of 
the  traders'  canoes  had  gradually  short- 
ened and  finally  ceased  altogether.  Yet 
as  late  as  1830  craft  of  their  class  were 
still  used  where  "comfort  and  expedi- 
tion" were  desired. 

The  Honorable  H.  S.  Baird,  a  pioneer 
lawyer  of  Green  Bay,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  two  children,  two  lady  gruests, 
one  "hired  girl,"  two  Indians  as  bow- 
and  steersmen,  and  four  Canadian  row- 
ers, experienced  men  and  good  singers, 
went  and  came  around  the  bend  that 
summer  on  his  way  to  and  from  the 
Court  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  a 
"northwest  bark  canoe,"  thirty  feet  in 
length  and  five  feet  wide  in  the  center, 
propelled  by  both  oars  and  paddles. 
The  canoe  also  carried  the  baggfage 
and  supplies  of  the  party,  except  the 
fish  and  game  which  they  secured  on  the 
way  and  the  journeys  occupied  sixteen 
or  eighteen  days.  The  party  camped  at 
night  and  stopped  at  will  to  prepare 
meals,  pluck  wild  flowers  or  admire  scen- 
ery, and  derived  much  of  "true  delight 
and  satisfaction"  from  the  trip,  as  we 
may  well  believe. 

In  1827  firm-faced  United  States  sol- 
diers have  gone  up  river  to  receive  from 
the  Winnebagoes  at  Portage  certain 
hostages,  whose  surrender  probably 
prevented  an  Indian  uprising  of  wide 
extent,  making  safe  the  hamlets  soon 
to  appear  along  the  Route. 

About  1847  four  deserters  from  the 
fast-dissolving  Phalanx  of  Fourierites, 
which  had  for  some  years  existed  at 
Ceresco,  now  Ripon,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, began  a  settlement  within  the  next 
and  larger  curve  of  the  river  to  the 
north,  naming  it  "Strong's  Landing", 
after  one  of  the  party.  At  the  request 
of  the  postal  authorities  for  a  briefer 
title,  the  alien  one  of  "Berlin,"  was 
chosen,  but  the  little  town  continued  to 
thrive,  its  sawmills,  and  later  factories 
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and  stockyards  edging  the  bend,  its 
docks  a  stopping  place  for  the  river 
boats  that  changed  from  oar  and  sail  to 
steam,  until  a  spur  of  railroad  paralleled 
the  banks.  For  many  years  the  bend  has 
been  the  first  and  last  sight  of  all  trav- 
elers to  and  from  "our  midst". 

For  a  long  period  the  government 
dredges  and  their  tenders,  the  "Wolf", 
and  "Fox",  employed  in  clearing  the 
channel  from  Portage  to  Green  Bay, 
made  their  headquarters  at  Berlin  Locks, 
on  the  southwest  point  of  our  hairpin 
bend,  and  might  be  seen  stealing  in 
weird  procession  to  their  winter  resting 
place  each  fall  at  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion, while  their  appearance  in  spring 
was  regular  and  welcome  as  the  chorus 
of  frogs  that  still  warn  their  fellows  to 
beware  of  "Judge  Arndt,"  a  fricasee- 
loving  Frenchman  of  the  older  time. 

In  later  pre-war  days  it  was  joked 
that  they  cleared  the  channel  that  coal 
might  be  carried  to  their  headquarters 
for  their  use  in  clearing  the  channel, 
but  even  then  an  excursion  steamer 
sometimes  rounded  the  bend,  motor 
boats  swarmed  on  its  surface,  a  canoeist 
of  historic  mind  followed  the  old  Route, 
accompanied  by  his  mother,  and  once 
five  large  barges  were  towed  over  it  to 
some  construction  work  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

During  the  war  the  oddly-rigged  clam 
boats,  seeking  profitable  "three  ridge," 
"pocket  book,"  "shore-hanger"  and 
smaller  shells  to  replace  the  German 
imports  of  mother-of-pearl,  added  fur- 
ther variety  to  the  bend's  long  pano- 
rama. 

The  dredges  do  little  work  in  these 
Bergttrom  paper  used  in  this  magazine. 
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days,  freight  cargoes  are  seldom  dis- 
charged at  the  city  docks,  excursion 
steamers  and  houseboats  seem  things  of 
the  past  so  far  as  the  bend  is  concerned. 
Holsteins  replace  the  buffalo,  minks  and 
muskrats  are  its  only  fur-bearers,  black 
birds  and  hylas  furnish  its  loudest  mu- 
sic. 

Occasionally  the  motors  of  duck  hun- 
ters and  fishermen  disturb  its  quiet;  each 
September  the  airship  from  the  County 
Fair  hums  and  hovers  above  it  like  a 
giant  dragonfly,  and  in  winter  skaters 
and  ice-cutters  carve  its  surface,  but  for 
the  most  part  our  shining  loop — one 
twist  in  an  ever-winding  watercourse — 
lies  empty  and  purposeless. 

Will  it  forever  remain  so  or  will  suc- 
ceeding generations  revivify  the  Route 
and  continue  the  wondrous  pageant  of 
our  bend? 


The  Book  Comer 

Continued  from  page  19) 


death,  but  the  writer's  attitude  toward 
the  great  commoner  is  gentle  and  per- 
suasive throughout.  §§§§  Mr.  Osborn  has 
written  another  book,  Impressions  of 
Great  Naturalists  (Scribners),  reminis- 
cent of  the  personal  association  with 
such  great  naturalists  as  Darwin,  Hux- 
ley, Pasteur,  Muir,  and  many  others. 
The  biographical  material  contained  in 
this  volume  is  of  so  unusual  a  character, 
and  the  author's  insight  so  keen  and  hu 
style  so  brilliant,  that  we  consider  this 
one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as 
interesting,  biographical  works  of  recent 
years.  §§§§  Have  you  ever  wondered 
how  the  workshop  of  a  poet  would  look 
and  what  instruments  he  uses  in  per- 
fecting  his  art?  Marguerite  Wilkinson, 
in  The  Way  of  the  Makers  (Macmillan), 
has  collected  extracts  from  the  writings, 
both  prose  and  poetry,  of  the  foremost 
poets  since  Shakespeare,  so  that  we  may 
know  from  their  own  pens  the  manner 
in  which  they  labored.  It  is  a  book 
"for  those  who  wish  to  write  poetry  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  read  it  with  in- 
sight and  full  understanding."  §§§§  Two 
North  Carolina  professors,  Howard  W. 

Insu 


Odum  and  Guy  B.  Johnson,  have  made  a 
remarkable  study  of  negro  songs  and 
gathered  the  results  in  a  book  called 
The  Negro  and  His  Songs,  published  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 
Here  we  have  something  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  folk-songs  distinctly 
American,  strangely  fascinating  as  one 
looks  for  meaning  in  an  apparently 
meaningless  jumble  of  words.  The  re- 
ligious songs  are  especially  interesting. 
The  authors  also  indicate  the  relation- 
ship of  these  songs  to  the  character  of 
the  negro.  §§§§  "Courage,"  says  the 
compilers,  is  the  keynote  of  their  book 
called  Facing  Forward  (Sully),  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  many  of  them  copy- 
righted, and  reprinted  by  permission, 
not  selected  so  much  with  attention  to 
mere  literary  merit  as  to  the  spirit  of 
optimism,  faith,  and  fortitude  in  which 
they  were  written.  Such  poets  as  John 
Milton,  Browning,  Eugene  Field,  Kip- 
ling, Berton  Braley,  Edgar  A.  Guest,  are 
represented.  §§§§  Of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  American 
statesman  ever  had  stauncher  friends  oi 
stronger  enemies, — there  was  no  com- 
promise. Although  Charles  Stuart 
Groves'  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  The  States- 
man, is  more  of  a  eulogy  than  a  biogra- 
phy, it  contains  some  very  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  life  and  character  of 
the  late  senator  from  Massachusetts. 
§§§§  "Was  it  the  Roman  Army  or  Caesar 
who  conquered  Gaul?"  "Do  great  men 
shape  circumstances  or  do  circumstances 
make  the  great  men?"  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  propounded  by  Andre 
Maurois,  whose  "Ariel — The  Life  of 
Shelley"  created  so  much  interest  about 
a  year  ago  and  who  now  presents  Cap- 
tains and  Kings  (Appleton)  a  dialogue 
discussion  of  what  constitutes  leadership 
in  peace  and  war.  §§§§  Coming  from 
one  who  is  himself  a  communist,  one 
must  incline  to  belief  when  Max  East- 
man condemns  the  proletariat  regime  of 
Russia,  in  his  recent  book  Since  Lenin 
Died  (Boni  &  Liveright").  §§§§  From 
those  who  have  visited  Europe  during 
the  last  year  we  invariably  hear  the  re- 
port that  the  German  people  are  friend- 
ly toward  us.  and  that  they  are  working 
earnestly,  with  all  the  industry  charac- 
teristic of  them,  to  build  a  new  Germany, 
ranee    and    envelopes — Both    absolutely    rel 


a  Germany  that  will  deserve  the  good- 
will of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  art 
not  well  enough  informed,  and  that  we 
arrive  at  our  judgments  without  having 
weighed  enough  evidence  and  weighed 
it  fairly.  Therefore  a  book  such  as 
George  P.  Gooch's  Germany  (Scrib- 
ners) should  help  us  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  that  country,  for  it  discusses 
Germany's  historical  background,  the 
war,  and  her  present  problems  impartial- 
ly and  dispassionately. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
management,  circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  The  Wisconsin 
Magazine,  published  monthly  at  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wisconsin,  for  October  1,  1925.  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. County  of  Dane,  ss.  Before  me,  a  notary  Pub- 
lic in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  per- 
sonally appeared  B.  B.  Kneer,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  she  is  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  The 
Wisconsin  Magazine  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  433,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  to  wit :  1.  That  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  publisher,  editor,  and  business  man- 
ager are:  Publisher,  The  Wisconsin  Magazine. 
Inc.,  114  S.  Carroll  St..  Madison,  Wis.  ;  Editor. 
Hardy  Steeholm,  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison, 
Wis.  ;  Business  Manager.  Hardy  Steeholm,  114  S. 
Carroll  St..  Madison.  Wis.  2.  That  the  owners 
are:  The  Wisconsin  Magazine,  Inc.,  Stockholders: 
Hardy  Steeholm.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison, 
Wis.  ;  B.  B.  Kneer,  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison, 
Wis.  3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  None.  4.  That  the 
two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of 
the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidu- 
ciary relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  be- 
lief as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock,  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 

B.  B.  KNEER,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  first 
day  of  October,  1925. 

(Seal)  STERLING  L.  TOEPFER. 

My  commission  expires  Feb.  6,  1927. 
table. 


BURGESS 

RADIO  BATTERIES 
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Bureess  'C  Bat- 
teries improve 
reception  eco- 
nomically. 


One  of  several 
sizes  of  Vertical 
'B'  Batteries. 


Standard  Burgess 
Radio  No.  6  'A' 
Battery  "Over 
Twice  the   Life." 


Quality  at  Every  Price 

Cabinet  or  table  space  many 
times  determine  the  size  and  type 
of  radio  batteries  selected  by  the 
user. 

Burgess  manufactures  a  battery  for 
every  radio  circuit  and  tube.  Your 
choice  of  any  one  of  many  types  in- 
volves no  sacrifice  of  economy  or  service 
hours.  The  value  and  quality  of  Burgess 
Radio  Batteries  are  constant — your 
satisfaction  assured. 

Ask  Any  Radio  Engineer 


BURGESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Engineers     DRY  BATTERIES     Manufacturers 

Flasblicbt     -      Radio  Ifiiition     -     Telephone 

General  Sales  Office:     Harris Trutt  Bidf.,  Chicago 

Laboratories  and  Works:    Madison.  Wisconsin 

In  Canada:  Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


Burgess  block  shape  *B*  Batteries  are 
made  in  numerous  types  and  voltages. 


No  hot  spots  -  no  cold  spots 
No  high  spots  ••  no  low  spots 

P.vprv  sniiarp  inrK   r>P  f-Kp   hnftom   nf      fup].   and   IcppDS   food    hot    lonp 


Every  square  inch  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Mirro  Aluminum  fry  pan  fries. 

Aluminum  is  a  marvelous  heat  con' 
ductor.  So  the  Mirro  fry  pan  heats 
quickly  and  heats  all  over — evenly. 

There  are  no  hot  spots:  no  cold 
spots.  Conditions  are  ideal  for  per' 
feet  frying,  with  little  or  no  danger 
of  burning  the  food. 

Then,  too,  the  Mirro  fry  pan  is  made 
of  extraordinarily  thick,  tough,  hard 
metal.  It  will  not  warp  as  thin  pans 
sometimes  do. 

Thus  there  are  no  high  spots  or  low 
spots.  The  Mirro  fry  pan  is  every  inch 
a  fry  pan. 

Nor  are  those  all  its  good  points.  The 
Mirro  fry  pan  holds  its  heat,  saves 


fuel,  and  keeps  food  hot  long  after 
the  pan  is  taken  from  the  fire. 

It  weighs  only  twentyseven  ounces,, 
for  all  its  solid,  substantial  sturdi' 
ness.  Its  ebonized  handle  is  just  right 
to  hold:  it  will  not  turn  or  loosen: 
it  is  insulated  to  keep  it  cool  and 
prevent  charring  —  an  exclusive,  pat' 
ented  feature. 

And  the  silver'shining  Mirro  surface 
is  a  joy  to  look  upon,  a  joy  to  keep 
clean. 

When  are  you  going  to  get  your  Mirro 
fry  pan?  You  will  find  it  at  some 
good  store  near  you,  economically 
priced  and  ready  to  serve  you  all 
your  days. 

Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Offices:  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Aluminum 


miHRO 

The  Finest  Aluminum 


To  prove  the  true  economy 

of  Mirro,  date  it  and  set 

how  long  it  lasts 


